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RESEARCH ON ECONO'MIC EDUCATION IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGE^ ' \ 

AH OVEJ^VIEW 

- George G . * Dawson 

• (This introductory statement is similar to a paper 
|r Pi^esented at a conferehge. on "Strategies for Teaching ! 

T Principles or Economics in Two-Year. Colleges," Dellroy, 

Ohio, March 31, 19^0. Ti\e gonf^rence was conducted by 
the Joint Council on Economic Education and the Ohio 
-Council on Economic Educatioh,) ^ 

, Introduction . , . ** 

There appears to be a growing interest in research in^e<?onoinic 
educa\:ion in. junior and coWiunity colleges, although the amount of 
^research being done at this le^el is extremely small in comparison 
With studies at the four -year colleg^ and university levels. This 
report is deaigned to acquaint interested persons with what" has 
been/ achieved and to suggest areas for -future study, s ' 

! those who-cire paying the bills for education want hard evidence 
on the effectiveness of our efforts. Whether they be taxpayers , 
organizations l)roviding grants, accreditation agencies'; or what- 
"Gve^, t^GY quite correctly refuse to accept on fai,th tfhe notion 
that what we are doing realJ^^ achieves the goals we are supposed 
to b^ reaching. We can no loi:iger get by .with subjective impressions 

( 

about how good we are. Even if these ^external pr^es sure s did^ not^ 
exist, however, there is a second reason for doing research. k 
wej^l^de signed research project may sh^ow us W to be more efficient. 
It might show ]^s how to save time, money, and ath?r resources 
ho|i? to get better results, and possibly even 'how to a.ttr&ct more 
st^udents . 
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Research in economic education at the 'college l^vel has been 

r ^ 

increasing at an impressive rate. There has been an increase of 
over 500 percent in the number 'of- studies during the past ten 

y ■ • • 

years — from about 220 stydies a decade ago to over 1^00 today. 
Note, also, that this work Is' being done not only by teachers who 
need to earn "brownie points'* fpr promotion and. tenure, b«t by 
such well-estab^ised economists as G.L. Bach," ftendigs Feils , 
Campbell WcCannell, and Kerineth Boulding. NoViLet^s v'see .what has 
been h^^jUfjlfll^ng in the junior and , comnmnity colleges . 

To riiy icnowledge, -there have been at least" 85 studies of the 
teacning of economics 6r closely related subjects, in two-year 
colleges. ^By "two-year college" I m^an those offering freshman 
and sopliomore level programs only.) Research on the "teaching of 
economics in two-year colleges represents^^about seven percent, of 
all research qn economics education at -the college level. In 
.View of the great importan(^e'. of the two-year colleges in our system 
of higher education, and the large number .of students attending 
these inst|.tutions , one wonders if thege schools are receiving 
their fair share of ^-attention . In an effort to answer ^hat ques- 
tion I have examined about 60 of the studies. This report provides 
an overviiew of my findings. .. 

The studies seem to fall into three broad categories. ' First, ^ 
about 2jB percent- of them might be called f act-f indifig studies.^ 
The primary purpose of these studies is to find out what is being 

« 

taught in the two-year colleges, what the economics backgrounds of" 
the instructors are, What department is responsible for economics 
courses, and the like. Some of these studies deal with two-year ' 



colleges exclusively; others are surveys that have covered ^he 
four-year colleges and universities as well, ^econd, abovlt^SI 
percent of- the 85 studies might be called comparison s tudies . ^ 
The major purpose these projects is to comjfare the effective- 
ness of programs in two-year colleges with the effectiveness of 
instruction in four-year schools and universities. Third tHere 
are purely internal studies — studies i^ which the researchers 
have tried to determine whether one approach is more effective i 
than another .whether or not student attitudes ai^e changed by an 
economics, coarse, and wnat variables account for student learning 
of ^economics , to nam^ a few. These are "purely internal" in tt^e 
sense that Ac effort was mad(^ to compare the results with those 
obtaipfed in^^04^r-year colleges. Of course, there are stadie^ that 
do not fit neatly into these categories. Indeed, some contain 
elements of all three, and ifhave arbitrarily assigned them'' to the 
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category that seemed to describe the major thrust of the study. A 
summary of the research in each category follows. 

Fact-finding Studies . « 

The fact-finding studies can be further (^ivided into those 
dealing with the .situation in a single sta^, those covering a 

■ , ■ • V r — — 

region encompassing several states, and those attemp'ting • to obtain 
the naticJnwide picture. The single-state Studies a3;e most numerous 
with California, having recei^i»^ t'-he mo^t attention. Indeed, 'one 
s^Hdy entitled "The Status -of Economics in Certain Juhior Colleges 



California" was made as early as 1941.* l know of only one 
study covering a region, and that is Jack ^terrett ' #f "A Compara- 
tive Study of Junior, and Settlor College P:conomic Programs in the 
Southeast ^This t^n also be categorized as a comparison study, 
however, . ^ 

^Ithou^h the single-staVe studies may be 'of interest' primarily 
to those -in fetates covered, they are also useful to o'^thers. 

They provide valuable information to researchers attempting to- > 
cover the. entire nation.' , The states that have been studied are 
California, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York'" 

if 

and Texas . ^ ^ . " 

As for nationwidef»studJLes, ivbeli^ve tnat there have been 
four tljjat fall into the fact-finding category. The. earliest of 
these was my own study, made in 1969, Questionnaires were sent to 
every accredited two-year cdlleg^ listed in the 1968 Directory of 
^nerican Junior Colleges. The response rate was 32 percent (293 
colleges) . Although I^c^ld not claim that ♦this trul;^ represented 
the- total population, comparisons of rtii^^ data with single-state " 
studies and other studie^'Of junior colleges , suggested that a 
fairly good .representative sample had been obtained. A mor^ recent 

4 

nationwide study wAs completed by John A. Dopp in. 1977. Dopp sent 
questionnaires to 26.4 percent of all two-year /colleges in the 
United States (S2p4 schools) '.and. received replies from 30.4 percent 



' See Bqcknell's study listed in the bibliography. Most of the 
other» studies cited in this overview are described ih greater 
detail later in this booklet. ' 
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of i^ho8• polled (62^ public colleges). The approach was somewhat 
similar to mine, although Dopp's study also included four-year 
colleges. The third study was of a different riature . In 1976 
the Joint Council on Eccjnomic Education sertt questionnaires to 
- 600 community colleges', and received about 150 usable replies. 
The Joint Council study was a survey of needs as e:^pressed by the 
economies' faculty'. 

My own study revealed* that about 74 percent of the colleges ' 
required economics of at least some students (usually business 
majorfe') , that every respondent offered at least one economics 
course (usually principles of economics)*, and fhat about 14 

percent of the students in all responding colleges were enrolled 
I 

'in an economics course. (In colleges not requiring economics of 

' / . ■ - ^ 

any^ student, however, only) about eight percent elected \.o take a 
course.) Only two 'perc^n^t of the colleges had separate depart- 
ments of economics. -nie subject was usually taught in a social 
science department or^ivision (50 percent) or in a business depart- 
ment (34 percent,) . Of the 703 teachers of economics in the 293 * 
colleges, 43 percent were teaching economics exclusively and full- 
time. Others were either part time instructors or teaching oth^r 
subjects as well. Only three percent had no degrees in economics, 
mt some had minored'in economics or had majored in closely related 



\ ■ ^ 

* The nWber of courses in economic or closely related subjects 

range'aXfrom one to 10, with three as th« mean. All but one offered 
the pra.7toiples of economics course. Other fairly coiranon courses ^ 
were econWic geography, problems of economics, economic history, 
finance, aVM money and banking. Some offered such unique courses 
as "Economiis development and the Texas Gulf Coast.", ^ 
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fields, such as business administration. 

Dopp found that 20 percent of his sample of f ered ^two types of 
principles courses (this was true of 12 percent of my sample) — , 
on$ for terminal and one for t*ran8fer students. The macro to micro 
sequence w^s favore(^ by 79 percent.. The teachers in Dopp^ 8 sample 
were somewhat better prepared in the discipline than those in my 

own saitipTe; 15 percen^t held doctorates and 7-2 percent had masters 

- . ) 

degrees. I'll have moare to say abotft Dopp ' s sfc\idy in ^^he next, a 
section.* 

The Joint Council's study was designed to find out what the 
junior college economics instructors needed, and thus they were 
asked to rank , various, possible programs. -Top priority was given 
to regional semiriars ^nd workshops on methods of teaching, economics 
in community colleges,' and to syllabi^ repr.esenting alternative 
•approaches. ' - . ' 

One other study drew upon & nationwide sample of 200 colleges, 
but dealt with only one topic -i- the demand for Ph.D.s in conununity 
colleges. Decker asked the respondents to rat^e five criticisms of- 
the use of Ph.D.s in community colleges and found that the jnost 
important reaction wt^^ that they have Vno commitment and soon 
leave." Second was their lack of teaching skills. Other criti- 
^cisms \were that they v^re "too narrowly trained'," and that their 
salary ^.requirements were too high. The administrators who answered 

this questionnaire said that a Ph.D. with five specialties and some* 

\ ■ - 

research^ training was .the most relevant preparation for an economics 

\ ■ 

'\ ■ . . 
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The fourth study. Jack Friedlander ' s Science Eduqat iop in Two-year 
Collegeq : Economics , was received ai^ we were preparing to go to 
press. IhIs study is brie.fly described along with 1;he other sum- -» 
maries ibter in this bookllet. ^ I J . 
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instructor, but Decker found that 90 percent of the newly, hired 
faculty membere had masters degrees as their highest formal 
preparation. / 

The studies concyitratin^ on a^single state tend to reflect 
the findings of the nationwide, studies in a y&iry general way. It 
should be stressed, however, that one can find differences among 
states and — perhapsj even more important vast differences 
among • colleges within any given state.* ' 

Comparison Studies 

The comparison studies can be "divided into two types — fact- 
finding and evaluation. The former compare two-year ciolleg«^s' with 
four-year colleges in - terms of such things as 'courses offered, 
backgrounds of instructors, and teaching techniques used: The 
latter studies attempt, to determine whether instruction in two- 
year colleges is as effective as instruction in four-year" schools. 

Dopp's nationwide sample revealed differences between the 
two-year ahd four-year colleges in several respects-. -As might be 
expected, the four-year colleges are more likely to' have separate 
economics departments, and far more of the four-year instructors 
held doctorates (72 percent as compared with 15 percent of the 
junior bollege ^^conomics teachers). Althoiigh both types favored 

thq macro to micro sequence , the two-year colleges were more 

\ ' ■ 

■ \ 



* After completing my nationwide study in 196 9^)1 immediately sur- y 
^ veyed the colleges in New York' state, uging-the same questionnaire. 
New Y^DrH followed the national pattern in terms of number of courses 
.offered, emphasis upon the principles course, and the extent to 
which economics Is required-. A greater §>ferc6nt^gG of students 
studied economics, however, and the preparation of the instructors 
was somewhat stronger in terms of degrees in economics. 



strongly supportive of this sequence. While 20 perceht of the, 
four-year institutions, had one-semes'ter economics 'courses , only 
eight percent of the two-year, sohbols offered t:his type. ' Teacher 
in two-^year schools had more freedom to select their textbooks, 
and more j-unior cpllege instructors used such devices as films, ' 
tapes, television, and overhead projecto;rs in addition to the 
chalkboard. In addition, the two-yJar' college professors were 
more likely to use written course Objectives, to require term - 
papers (19 percent as compared with 12 percent of the four-year 
instructors), to assign magazines and newspapers, to give weekly 
quizzes, and to employ such innovative tex^hni^bes as peer tutorinc 
and self-paced instruction. 

A study made by the Econbmics Department of the University of 
Cincinnati in 1974 yielded results similar to- those i^ound by D^pp, 
Again, the^ma^rt^er^ degree was the most common degree for two-year 
collage-economists, and these teachers were more inclined to use 
a variety/ of teachiji,g methods and materials Respondents from two 
year institutions gaVe strongen support to the idea of including 
the development of teaching skills in the training of an economics 
Ph.D., -and were less likely to favor training in research-, mathe- 
matics, and statistics. The two-ye^ir respondents were twice as- , 
li-koly to su{5port braining in admlyiistration for college teachers, 
/studiea covering a single state or region bave obtained results 
similar to those yielded by the 'nationwide projepts. 7 - 

Generally, research on effectiveness of" instruction shows that 
Students in two -year colleges know l«ss •conomics and l©arn les^t^; 



than students in four-year schools and universitie^s • My own study 
of the teaching of economics in some^ two-year colleges in the New. 
York metropolitan region in 196 9-70 showed that the 'students were 
learning less than 3tirden1;s taking principles courses in four -year 
colleges. Indeed, they knew, less at the end of the course tb^ the 
four^year students k^^ew at the beginning. Of course^ admissions 
standards were much higher in the four-year institutions. It should 
be noted , too , that there were students in the two-year schools who 
wepe on a par with some of the best students in the colleges and 
universities. Replications of this study in a few other states 
produced similar results. 

Some researchers have tried to find the ifeasons why junior col- 
lege students did not perform as well as those in four-year schools. 

•After making a study of the effectiveness of programmed instruction, 
Lurasden felt that the quality of instruction might be the explana- 
tion. The juni<5r college students participating in hi6 study^ 
however^ had spent less time studying if they were part of the 
experimental group using the programmed material (16 h6urs as com- 
pared with 27 for the control students). The. control section in the 
junior college did about as well as the control sections in the ^ 
universities.* This is what led Luinsden to opine that the^ teacher, 
of the control section might have been a better instructor. When . 

.polled in regard to their preferences, the junior college students 
were much more inclined to favor programmed instruction than were 
£he university students. ' \ , 

Weidenaar and Dodson tested nearly 700 junior college students 
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^in ten schools in eight states. Finding. that these .students did 
not do as well as a'^sample of 306. university students, they hoted 
that the ACT scores of the latter wer6^(^onsiderably higher. Thdy 
then adjusted the scores o^\the junior college students by. raising 
them five points to "achieve a common basis for comparability." 
Although this raised,, the scores on the Test of Understanding in 
.College Economics by over two points, the post-t^st. mea© of the 
four-year students was still much higher (20.0 as compared* with" 
16.5 for the junior college students). All students were using 
similar textbooks and materials, and Weidenaar and Dodson thus hv- 
pbthesized that differences "among teachers might explain the poorer 
showing of the tvyo-year students . (They also tested "the junior 
college instructors and foiind that there was a positive a^id statis- 
t;ically significant relationship between instructor Reparation 
and tetudent performance on the TUCE . The greater the teacher's 
formal preparation and experience, and the higher he scored on the • 
•TUCE, the better the scores' of the students . K ' 

iewis,, Wentworth, and Orvis compared students' in junior col- 
leges taking the transfer course witji those 'taking the terminal 
economics course , but found no significanlj difference on their * • 
post-test performance as measured by the TOCE. When compared with 
students, in four -year schools, however, the junior college group 
achieved lpw.er pre-test scores, lower post-test scores, and lower , 
g^in scores. it was the guess of these res^rchers that the junior 
college instructors e:^pected lessiof theii^ . students than did' the ' 
four-year, professors .and , thus predisposed their^Nstud'ents "to lower 



their ovrn goals and contribute less to their own achievement,;' 

The. notion that economics instruction in two-year college^ 
is inferior has^not gone unct^allen^ed . ^ Labinskf tested students 
in a prini:iple8 of economics course in Rochester Commuriity College 
in Minnesota and compared the results with the TOCE s'cores of four- 
year college students. Although the junior college students had a\ 
higher pre-test meah and a slightly lower post-test mean, the 
post-test difference was not significant (at ,the .05 level of 
probability) . The four -year. students had thus made greater rela- 
tive improvement. Labinski noted, however, that his students had 
performed better 't»han those invol^ved in the Weidenaar-OOdson Stti(Jy. 
Reluctant to accept the hypothesis thaf junior college fLnsi;ruct6rQ 
were inferior or that they" had conditioned their students to lower/ 
their goals, Labinski argued that junior college students are more 
"occupational oriented" and more concerned with praotioal appli- 
cations. Thus, the TUCE may not measure the 9bject|.^(es that are 
common in /two-year economics courses and may discriminate. against 
students who hold such objectives. He alste noted that there is 
great variation among two-year colleges with respect to quality of 
instruction. * f . . 

In a somewhat related subject area, principles of marketing, 
LaGarce and Hbwritz "found no difference between the entry-level 
and exit-level knowledge of students attending Meramac Junior/Col- 
lege and stvid^nts enrolled at Southern Illinois University. It 
appears, then, that generalizations are dangerous and that a great 
deal pf further research is' needed to determine tke variables that 



account fqr student dlfjCerences aoroaa colletfes. 

* • « 

In\:ernal Studies' 

There is great variety in these studies, i^nd many of them are 
Bimilar to research done in the four-year colleges. For example, 
efforts have been made to ascertain the effects of such variables 
as gend«/r, age, parents' levels- of education, family income, and 
urban or rural background cm the learning of economi?d»v'^tew measured 

4 

by some sort of objectiVe test, usually a standardized in:jtrument 

such as the Test of Understanding in College Economics (TUCE) . A 

few have broken new ground, such as Miller's attempt to find out 

if, student and instructor learning preferences affect student 

learning pf economics . • - , . ' 

e 

It is difficult tb form generalizatic^hs ba^sed on these studies 

because they, differ in terms of tHeir ire sear^ch designs ^ the st^tis- 

Vtif:al techniques ehijiJLoyed in anaiyzi>i'^ the data, the sample popula- 

tions, the foci of' the studies/ ad infinitum. Many studies seeV to 

support' the findings of four-year research in regard to the impbrtanc 

of ^academic ability as measured by GPAs , ACT scores, or some other 

I 

/indicator of such ability. Of course, this variable is usually 
most significant in explaining performance on economics tests* 

V 

Stud9nts often favdr the experimental methods, such as games and 
simulations, programmed materials, Qr small grouo meetings, even If 
these techniques do jiot result in greater learning as v compared with 
the convBT^aonal lecture approach. From this point on^ however^ the 
findings are many arv^ varied. 

Males usually do better than females i,n th^ four-year colleges^ 



but tl^is -rarely seeJiis to be the case in the two-year schools. (One 
study did show that males were more interested in economics, a 
factor that may help to explain the male superiority in learning 
econojuics that has appeared so often in the four-year institutions . ) 
Older students -crome times do better than their ypunger colleagues, 
and the family income and education of parents have been signifi- 
cant in some cases. Not surprisingly, jthe amount of time spent in 
studying and the number of lectures attended can have an effect 'on 
learnijig. Miller found this to be the case, but his hypothesis 
that students would learn more if their learning preferences co- 
incided with the teacher's preferred mode of instruction was not 
sustained. . • 

Gar^aty. tound that TIPS (Teaching Information 'Processyig System) 
in which computers are used to help individualize instruction, qlid 
not prove to be better than the conventional approach, but Thompson 
t;0,ncluded that TIPS' did help to raise scores. These conflicting 
results may be e^xplai^ied. by differences in the research design and 

• ^ 

in the student populations tested. * 

■ \ ' . ^ ^ • 

As with many of the studies made in four-year colleges^ the 
results are sometinve-s inconclusive. . Philips could not prove' that 
the use of instructional objectives increased student learning, but 
problems in controlling^his experiment may account for this. 
Thompson's study of "TIPS'* suggested that the experimental treatraeRt* 
the use of programmed texti^ did not give the students an advan- 
tage over those receiving conventional instruction, but they did 
seem to retain their knowledge longer. Disaggregating the students 
by such criteria as academic ability may be advisable, for at least 



one study showed that the experimental treatment was more effective 
with l<?W-abil|ity students tha^lL^ith high-ability students . 

' 1 . 

Conclusion 

Some interesting and useful/ work has been done, but it is clear 
that we h.ave.j barely begun to acjcatcli th^ surfaLce, Many studies 
have suffered from inadequate research designs, limited sables, , 
questionable statistical techni^^ues, and dif f iculties: cki exercia- 

/ 

Lng control over the experimental situations. We know that two- 
year ^college students can and do .learn 'economics , but we are^ npt 
su:^j^e how. Tl^ere is evidenoe- that some experimental techniques pro-- 
duce better results tnan traditional methods, but we are not sure, 
which ones /are beat, and under what conditions or with what types 
of studentib. We ^ave some ideas as to why junior college students 

/ - ' ■ • - ... 

do not usually perform as well as students m four-year institutions 
but the reasons have not yet been firmly established. In short, ^ 
'there is an enormoiis amount of work to be done in the twQ-year 
colleges.^ College administrators or outside agencies should be 
urged to support.,, the necessary research, and economists in the 
junior and coimnunity colleges in spite of the fact that mo^t are 
probably already overburdened — should attempt to build some sort 
of research and evaluation into their instryictional programs. 

What sort of research should one do? The kinds of problems to 

' ' ' \ ' . , ■ 

consider are too numerous even to mention,*^ On^ thing that is 

needed is replication of other stu(3ies. Do the findings of otTier 




* See John J. Siegfried and Rendigs Fels ,\i"Research on Teaching 
College Econottiics t A Survey^^ " Journal of Economic Literature, 
September 1979, pp. 9'237-969. T^his summarizes many previous f 
studies and research methods . ' ■■ , 



researchers apply t<o-^nothfe>r college or a differej-it Situation? 
Various teaching tachniques cari^e tested systematically, or -- 
better still — various combinations of, methods might be tried and 
evaluated. More "last5tng effects" studies are needed at the two- 
year college level. The experimental treatment might be no better 
than )?he regular approach in terms of post-test scored or gain 
scores, but the experimental group migl-^t remember more economics a 
year later. One type of study that n^eds^o be done is^ a follow- 
up of two-year college graduates after they ^et into a four-year 
institution. How do they do in comparison with other students^ - 
ceteris paribus? Little^has been done to measure the effects of 
courses other than the principles course. H(J>w effective aire t^e 
courses in Money and Banking^ Consumer Economics^ etc.? Does taking 
an economics course affec^ what students do in other courses? 

, r 

Researchers have , tried to find out if taking other courses, (such 
as mathematics) affected student performance in econ(>mics courses, 
but no one ,(to my knowledge^) has gone in the other directipn. 

Finally, those who do decide to ■undertake'' a research project 
are advised to do the following: 

1. Survey the literature > Find out wiiAt others have done. 
Look through all the issues of The jpuflnal of Economic , 
Education^ for example, and tead th^ Siegfried and Fels 
article *^ci ted earlier. Read the summaries of the ^ 
studies appearing in this booklet. 

2. Don't take previ^ous conclusions afc face valu^ . Many 
studies have suffered from poor <3esigns, inappro- 
priate test instruments, inadeqfuate samples, poor 
control, and the like. Note, too, that times have 
chdnged* What might have been true ten years ago may 

• not apply to today's students. 
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Obtain expert advice. Statisticians^, econome tricians , 
educators, and psychome tricians can ptpvide valuable 
help to the researcher who is not trained in t^Tv&SG ^ 
disciplines.*^ 

Ask others to revlev your resear c h design . Draw > up 
a tentative research dc^sign and send it to the Joint 
Council, to me, or to others wiio have done research 
of a similar nature. We anight be able to save you a 
great deal of agony before you plunge into a project 
that may have some design flaws, ^ 

Use care and^ discretion in selecting . measurrement 
instruments . Some of the tests used by. other^; may :xtoX \ < 
be appropriate ,for your own classes. Be sure that any 
test you use ^overs the content you included in your - 
course. Try to use up-to-date t^sts. 

Avoid technical flaws . Again, see the Siegf ried-Fels 
article, and several issues of The Journal of Economic 
Education — especially the Fall 1976 issue ("Special 
Section" by Becker , ^opef,-and Highsmith) , and the 
Spring 1978 issue (article by Craig. Swan) . Be aware 
of such problems as sampling bias, specification 
errors, multicollinearity , simultaneous equations 
problems, ^nd inappropriate use of OLS . 

A 

Disaggregate your data .- The TUCE has three types of 
questions — (1) recognition and understanding, (2) 
simf)le application, and (3) complex application . 
Students might do well on one type, but not on 
another. You might also provide break-downs by 
student ability.-. A technique that works well with 
high-ability students may not be suitable fdr iow- 
. ability students, or vice-versa." There can be ^ 
^ breakdowns by course topics (did they learn supply 
and demand but not money and banking?), by student's 
major field, and many' others. 

J^- Include cost/benefit analysis in your study . ^ A r\ew 
• teaching technique may turn out to be cheaper than 

the conventiohal approach/ or the experimental treat- 
ment mig^t yield higher scores on the TUCE but be 
too expensive to adopt. 

Don't claim too much .' Most economic education research i 
Suggests one thing or another; Very little research 
■ proves anything. . . \ 

There are tnar^ other caveats, of -course, -but space does not permit 

a thorough discussion of them! No one has yet developed the 
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perfect research' design or conducted.-the perfect research project. 
Those with an interest in economics instruction in two-year 
colleges are urged to plunge right into the cold, but exhilarating 
waters of research and to share their results with colleagues in 
the economic ^^ducation network. 



********** 



. Note:. As^we^were preparing to send this report to the' printer , 
we received. a copy of the manuscript of an important new study, 
Jack Friedlander's Science Education in Two-year Colleges : 
Economics (Los Angeles: Center f or^' the Study of Community Colleges 
and ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, University of^ 
California, 1980). This , is a , f act-f iriding study based upon a 
national saAiple of y.o-year colleges. it provld^§ more recent 
informaticU than earlier fact-finding "studies a/d^ includes aspects 
not found i>i any other, study. ' A brief ■ ;3umm^ry of this report is 
provided latef in this booklet. . ' ' . 
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A LIST OF STUDIES ON JECONOMIC EDUCATION IN 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

i 

Note I. In compiling this list an. effort was made to include 
studies which in any way deal with- the teaching of economics 
or closely related subjects in junior and. community colleges. 
The studie'B vary greatly in terms of their subject matter, 
..^9PP^f 9<?''^Pl«^_i„ty_f _ i^«B?earjch designs and u^^^ 
was made to judge the quality of a study before including it in 
this list. It was not possible to obtain a copy of every study 
listed. Thus in some cases the or\\y clue to the content is the t 
title. It is not claimed that thlls is a complete J.ist of all . 3 
research iat the two-year college level', and the compiler would' ^ ^ 
appreciate it if readers would supply him with the titles that 
have been oveJ^looked. 

An ast^rigk before the author * s name indicates that the 
study has beer^ si^aiarized in this booklet . 

Albany Center for Economic Education, THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
ECONOMICS IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE: A JOURNAL OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE ECONOMISTS. Albany: Center for Economic Ed- 
ucation, 1969. 38pp. 

*Alvey, George, et, hi., ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA: A PLAN 
FOR . INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS. 'New York: N^U Business Education ^ 
Program, 1978. 42pp. (See pp. 13 ff. for two-yei^r college study.) 

*Baer, John W. , LEVEL OF ECONOMIC THEORY IN MARYLAND COMMUNITY > 
COLLEGES. Arnold, Maryland: Anne Arundel Community College, rl.d. 
11pp. : , 

*Barr, Saul Z., andCarr/ Glenna D. , "Influences of Teaching 
Methods and Personality on Junior College Students in Macroeconomic 

.Principles." THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring, 1979. Vol. 
X,No. 2.,*pp^ 62-65. ' ^ 

» ■ • 

*Barr, Saul Z, , INFLUENCES OF TEACHING METHODS AND PERSONALITY ON 
UNDERSTANDING COLLEGE ECONOMICS. Ed.D. study. Gain^ville: The 
University of Florida, 1978. (Also feee .THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMig 
EDUCATION, Spring, 1979, as cit^d above.) 

Barr, Saul Z., RESEARCH AND PRACTICE IN INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES 
IN ECONOMICS AT TWO-YEAR COLLEGES . Towson, Maryland: Council on 
Economic Education in Maryland, Towson State ^University, 1.960. 7pp. j v 
(Research summarized in this paper, is described in this booklet.) 

♦Becker, WilMam E. , and Salemi, Michael K. , "The jLearning and Cost 
Effefctiveness of AVT Supplemented Instruction: Specif icationWd 
Mis'i^pecification of Learning Models." THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMICTED- 
yCATION, Spring, 1,977. ,Vol. VIII, N6, 2, pp. 77-92. /' 
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*Belllco,. Russell, "Prediction of Undergraduate Achievement in 
. Economic?. THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC BDUCATION, Fall 1972v^Vol 
IV, 'No. 1,, pp. 54-55 i ' ' * 

fFCPrni'rS'f^SX^M™ ^'^^'^^^ ECONOMICS IN CERTAIN JUNIOR COL- 
- LEGES OF CALIFORNIA. M.S. in Education. Los Angeles: University' 
of Southeri^ Calif;prnia, 1941. 74pp. veir»xi:y 

\ . * • . 

^SElSNTWr^^nfrSA; ^^"^ ' PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR IN 

n?rnSio ^^Y"^^^ MACROECONOMICS: USING THE MYERS-BRIGi^S TYPE" IN- 
uiCATOR. Tov^son, Maryland: Towson State University, 1979 llpp 
(To be publlkhedv in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.) 

r ' ^ CRiRcAL ANALYSIS OF ECONOMICS PROGRAMS IN 
TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGES. Ph.D. thesis. Austin: University of Texas, 

SFqqFn'nv^cSrb^^^ ^^"^^ THE PERSONAL-FINANCE KNOWLEDGES POS-, 
TO CERTA^>, FaFthpS ^^f*^^'^/ C?^I'EGE BUSINESS MAJORS AS RELATED 
• CERTAI^IFApTORS . Storrs: University of Connecticut, 0,977. 

^SSRSPq^^w ^X^Tn;;;^/^!^ challenge of TEAcTuNG economics PRINCIPLES 
COURSES IN T^E URBAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE. San Jose, Calif : San ' 
Jose State Cdllege, M.A. thesis being planned in 1973. (No info- 
rmation on completion of thie study.) 

^^nioi^o^^i^r^ A. DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE CONSUMER EDUCATION 

ffino^^'^'^^'' ''"^ ^"^^^^ COLLEGES OP THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
JMior COLLEGE SYSTEM. M.A. thesis. San Francisco State College 1971 

'^or^^NYU^rfn^ ^•^^T'''*^''^ ^''h'' ^^^^'^ COLLEGES. New 

York. NYU Center for Economic Education, 1969. 7pp. 

*snRWv' M^^'^r ^' ECONOMICS IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES: A NATIONWIDE 
ER^rirn n^o^^c^ '^^'^'^^^ teconomic Education, 1969. See 

In TnilL n 1? Summary, see Dawson's "Economic Education 

Tor^M^T J,. Economics Courses ^Offered and Required," THE 

JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Fall, 1970. Vol. II, No. l/pp. 14- 

.*Dawson, George G., and JBor\stein, Irving, AN EVALUATION OP* tntro- 
DUCTORY ECONOMICS COUJ^^S ril SELECTED J^IOR COLLEGES? New ^ork^ 
TFAPH^M^^L^^ EconomiS^duc\tion, 1970. Also see their THE 
mfS v^Sv M E^S^OMICS vSELE%ED JUNIOR COLLEGES OP METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK. New York: New Yprk c\ty Council on Economic Education, 
±y/{). 5pp. ^ ' 

*n^l'?2Sb^®°f2® ^" RESEARCH ON EdONOMIC EDUCATION IN TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES. Old We8tb^ry, New York: Wire State College Center for 
nonF^r^ Economic Education, 1986. 19pp. (Paper presented at a 
5wo vf ^''''n "Strat;eQ4es for Teaching Principles of Economics in 
Two-Year Colleges" at/Delroy, Ohio, March 31, 1980 ) 
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*Deck«r, Robert , "The 



for Econ6n\ic8 Ph.D.s In Community 



Colleges." THE JOURNAL OP ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring, 
VJ, No. 2, pp. 127-128.' . 



1975, Vol. 



*Dopp, John A. , SURVEY OF THE CONTENT AND STRUCTUKE OF PRINCIPLES 
OF/ECONOMICS COURSES, ^ethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh Uniy^rdity, 1977. 
(Efect^or of Arts dissertation.) \ 

Ebey, George, ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA JUl^IOI^ COLLEGES: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY. Modestoi California Junior C^i^ege Assn. , 
U.S. Bureau of Research. (See Thompson, Walthal, anfl Hereon for. 
similai; research.) \*1 

\\\ ' 

Edwards, Keith J., STUDENTS' EVALUATIONS OF A'»TI?SINEJf$ SIMULATION 
GAME AS A LEARNING EXPERIENCE. Report No, 121. BaltinVj)i^e : Center 
for Social Organization of Schools, The Johns Hopkinsl' University, 
1971. 28t}p. 

Elmgren, Chloe I., CASE STUDIES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE INa^RbDUCTORY • 
ECONOh^ICS COURSES, TERMINAL AND TRANSFER. Tentatiye^title of Ph.D. 
thesis being planned. University of Minnesota, 1971. (Nd informa- 
tion on completion.) 

Gallo, Joseph C. , and Goettle, Richard J., GRADUATE PREi>ARATION 
OF ECONOMISTS TO TE^CH IN UNDERGRADUATE INSTITUTIONS: Cincinnati: 
University of Cincinnati, 1973. (See next study ■ listed . )| 

Gallo, Joseph C. , Skinner, Gordon S., and Goettle, RichaWd J 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS IN TWO YEAR AND FOUR 



1974. 9pp 



YEAR INSTITUTIONS. Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati, 

*Gallo, Joseph C. , Skinner, Gordon S., and Goettle , Richard J., 
,THE GRADUATE PREPARATION OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR OP ECO^OMICS. 
Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati, 1974. 11pp. 

i 

♦Garraty, David Q. , AN INVESTIGATION^ OF THE EFFECTS OP CONSUMER 

ECONOMICS CLASSES ON ATTITUDES TOWARt). THE MARKETPLACE. Hampton, Va 
Thomas Nelson Community College, 1979; 9pp. 

i \ ■ ' 

*Garraty, Dovid G. , TIPS. IN THE SMALL -CLASS SETTING: A GOMTROLLED 
EXPERIMENT. HamplioTi, Va. : Thomas Nelson Community Collegi, 1978. 
4pp. ' + appendices. (Paper presented at the Virginia Association 
of Econonjists Annual Meeting, March 31, 1978.) \ 7 

^ ^^^^ r 

Imler, J. Donald, RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHING ECONOMICS AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL. M.S. in Education. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California, 1935. 121pp. 

*Joint Council on Economic Education, AN ANALjfelS OP NEEDS FOR THE 
) IMPROVEMENT OP INSTRUCTION IN ECONOMICS BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
■ FACULTY: A REPORT TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTER: OF 
^ THE JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION. New York: Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 1976. 22pp. 
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Kaetner, Harold H. , ECOr/OMIC IMPLICATIONS OF COMMUNITY JUNfOR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. Doctoray study ."^Gaineavi lie t University of 
Florida, 1962. . 



*Key, Charles M. , EVALUATION OF KNOWLEDGES AND UNDERSTANDINGS 
ACQUIRED BY STUDENTS IN COLLEGIATE ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS APPOSITE 
TO A SELECTED PROBLEM. Ed.D. study. Bloomington : Indiana University, 

,1969. 271pp- University Microfilms No. 70-7991. Also see his /sirtj.cles 
In ^he JOURNAL OP BUSINESS EDUCATION, March , 1970, and BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION FORUM, October, 1970. 

' t 

*Klpi, Paul Y., AN EVALUATION OF TWO-YEAR COLLEGE STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
ON THE TEST OF UNDERSTANDING IN PERSONAL ECONOMICS- Rock Island, 
Illinois! Augustana College, 1975. 12pp. Also see his article in 
THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 1976, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
pp. 104-110. ^ ' " ^'^ - 

Koch, James V. , THE FACULTY OF TWO-YEAR COLLEGES: THE CASE OF 
ECONOMICS. Notmal: Illinois State University, 1968. ^lOpp. (See , 
articles aboq^t junior colleges in' THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, 
Fall 1970,. for the results of this study.) 

*Koscielniak, James, "The Nature of Introductory Ecohomits^Courses , " 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY ,' Summer-Fall 1975 , pp. 
52-54; 82. ^ 

' ^ • \ 

♦Labinski, P.P., "The Effectiveness of Economics Instruction in Two- 

Year Colleges Revisited," THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 

1978, Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 102-106. 

♦ ' ■* 

'Lablnskl, P.P., STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS ECONOMICS AT ROCHESTER 
STATE , JUNIOR COLLEGE. Ed.S. study. Mankato, Minnesota: Mankato 
State University, 1973. 5^pp. 

LaGarce, Raymond, and Horwitz, Pamela S. , "A Comparative Analysis 
of Student Ibhlevement in 'Principles of Marketing' at a Junior 
College and a Four-Year University," THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC ED- 
UCATION, Fall 1978, Vol. X; No. 1, pp. 50-51. 

Lewis, Darrell R. , A DECADE OP ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN ^IINNESOTA: 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. Minneapolis: Minnesota State Council on . 
Economic Education, 1967. (Relevant portions are Ih^luded in the 
other studies made by Lewi4 and summarized in this booklet.) 

Lewis, Darrell R. , "T^ie Preparation and Professionalization of Eco- 
nomics Instructors in Two-Ye^ir Colleges, THE JOURNAL OP ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION, Pall 1970, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 22-30. © 

Lewis, JDftarrell R. ; Wentworth, Donald R. r^JTd Orvls, Charles C , 
"Economics An the Junior Colleg««T*'«^^lnal or Transfer?" The 
JOURNAL or ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 1973, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp, 
100-110 / 
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Linn, John Howard, AN ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHING OF CERTAIN ECONOMIC. 
TOPICS IN THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES. Ed.D. Study. Lofl 
Angeles: University of Southern California, 1958. 188pp. 

Linnaue, Vernon F. , SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
ON THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE LEVEL. Coolidge, Arizona: Central Ariz9na 
College, 1971. (Reportedly in- progress- No evidence of completion. ) 

♦Lumsden, Keith, "The Effectiveness of Programmed learning in Elejn- 
" entary Economics." THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW. May, 1967i Pp.. 652- 
659, Also see his "Technological Change, Efficiency', and Programming 
in Economic Edutation," in Keith Lumsden, ed. , NEW DEVELOPMENTS 11^ 
THE TEACHING-^OF ECONOMICS. Prentice-Hall, 1967." 

*Machftn, Willa^d, A SURVEY 0*) ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN SELECTED TEXAS 
JUNIOR COLLEGES- Masters thesis. Lubbock: Texas Tech University, 1972. 

Manes, Charles^V. , GENERAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMICS IN THE 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE. Ed.D. Study. Denve.r, Color^ndo : University-of 
Denver, 1957. 377pp.. 



*Memar, Ahmad B. , A DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDINGS 
NSEpED BY COMMt/^JlTY/ JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN MID-MANAGEMENT IN 
TE)CAS. Doctoral study in prioress in 1980. Houston, Te3(;a8^ University 
of Houston College of Education, Dept. of Curriculjum- and Instruction. 

Merson, T.B. , and Elby, G.W. ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR 
•| COLLEGES: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY. Modesto: California Junior College 

Association, - 1967 . \ . ' " . 

♦Miller, Jimmie C, ANALYSIS OF THE' EFFECTS OF STUDENT LEARNING PRE- 
FERENCES, STUDY TIME, LECTURES ATTENDED AND ^ ACHIEVEMENT' IN ECONOMICS. 
East Peoria: Illinois Central College, 1979\ 17pp. (Paper presehted 
at the 49th Annual Conference of the Southerp Economic Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 7-9, 1979.) 

♦Miller, Jimmie C, , STUDENT LEARNING PREFERENCES, INSTRUCTOR TEACHING 
PREFERENCES AND ACHJEVEJjlENT IN ECONOMICS. East Peoria; Illinois 
Central Community Colle^^, 1978. 8pp. (Paper presented at the Con- 
ference on Innovations ili^ Teaching the Introductory Course, Virginia 
Polytechnic University, Afefil, 1978. Also published 'in Jeff R. Clark 
and Robert Sullins, .eds\ , ECONOMICS: INNOVATIONS -IN TEACHING THE 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE. New Ydrk: Joint Council on Econoroic Education, 
1978. . • V 

♦Miller, Jimmie C, \ - , , 

STUDENT VALUES j^ND ACHlfiVEMEl^T IN ECONOMICS. East Peoria:. Illinois 
Central Community College, 19^5. 14pp. + appendix. 

Moran, James P. / A ROLE THEORY^ INTERPRETATION OF THE PREPARATION 
OF NEW YORK STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE ECONOMICS TEACHERS. University 
of Ottawa, 196T. ' ' r 

■ ■ \ ♦ 
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Nis«, Jameb, ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGES. 
Western Illinois yr^ivereity, n.d. 

♦Pasut, James E. , A COMPARISON BETWEEN ^ONOMIC UNDERSTANDINGS OF 

IOWA COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH STUDENTS AT IOWA'S THREE 
STATE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL NORMS ON THE JOINT COUNCIL ON 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION'S "TEST OF* UNDERSTANDING IN COLLEGE ECONOMICS." 
Iowa City: University qf Iowa Dept. of Business Education, reported 
in progress in 1974. 

\ **PhilXipfe, James A., CLASS SIZE EFFECT ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION. Cypress, California: Cypress Junior College, 1971. 8pp. 

^ Phillips, James A., THE ^EEFECT OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES TREAT- 
^ MENT ON ACHIEVEMENT SCORES IN ECONOMICS FOR SELECTED JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS. Ph.D. thesis. Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California, 1971*. 

♦Phillips, James A., "Instructional Objectives and Economic Under- 
standing , "_:rHE JQURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 1972, Vol. Ill, 
No^ 2, pp. 112-117. V • 

♦Phillips, James A., "InstruCtiona^L Objectives in Community College 
Economic Education," THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 1974, 
Vol. V,,No. 2, pp. 116-118. 

♦Phillips, James A., INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE PRACTICE IN COMMUNITY 
• COLLEGE' ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Cypress, California: Cypress College, 
1972, 8pp. (Also see ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 1971, 
ED-'057-788. ) 

^ . * 

♦Phillips, JAmes A., SABBATICAL LEAVE REPORT: PART II — COLLEGE 
VISITS. Cypress, California: Cypress Junior College, 1972. 41pp. 

Poland, Rotert P., IMPLICATION OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND TECHNICAL 
TRENDS ON BUSINESS PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES OF 
MICHIGAN. East Lansir^g: Michigan State University, 1971. 

Ragsdale, Gary R. / AN EXPE^ilMENTAL STUDY TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF TfiACHING JUNIOR COLLEGE INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS THROUGH. 
DIFFERING INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY. Ed.D. study. Tempe : Arizona .. 
Stat^ University, 1971. 

■ > . ' 

♦Reichert, Edwin Clark, THE EFFECT OF HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS UPON 
SUCCESS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE ECONOMICS. M.A. thesid. Minneapolis: 
Uiiiversity of Minnesota, 1933. 39pp. 

" - * ....... ■ ■ . " 

♦Riddle, Terry, AN INSTFfUMENT FOR MEASURING STUDENT OPINION. ON ECO- 
NOMIC I&SUES. Richmond, Va. : J." Sargeant Reynolds Community Col- 
lege, 1977-. 25pp. (Paper presented^ at Annual Meeting of the Virginia 
Association of Economists. Also, see his article "Student Opinions - 
on Economic Issues: The Effects of an Introductory Economics Course" 
in THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 1978, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
1978. Pp. 111-114.) , 
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♦Riddle, Terry h, and Frary; Robert B, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ECO- 
NOMIC LITERACY AND OPINIONS ON ECONOMIC ISSUES. Lynchburg: Central 
Virginia Coiranunlty, College, 1980. 4pp. + tables and bibliography. 

Rieger, Arnold M. , THE ^VELOPMENT OF AN" INSTRUCTIONAL SOUND FILM- 
STRIP AND A MANUAL FOR A BASIC UNIT IN MONEY AND BANKING COURSES 
AT TWO-YEAR COLLEGES. ED.D. study reported in progress in 1974, 
New Yotk: NYU School of Education. (No evidence of bompletion . ) 

- r . ■ 

*Schoenberger , Richard, EVALUATION OF THE LEICESTER PROJECT: AN 

EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ECONOMIC PRINCIPLFS. Worcester, Mass.: v ' 

Clark University, 1971. 

Smith, Stephen, and Bumpass, Donald L. , THE PERFORMANCE OF PI^II^CIPLES i ' 
OF ECONOMICS STUDENTS AT OSCAR ROSE JUNIOR COLLEGE. Midwest City, ^. 
Oklahoms: Oscar Rose Junior College, 1974. 5pp, { ' ' 

*Sterrett, Jacjc, A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR COLLEGE 
ECONOMIC PROGRAMS IN THE SOUTHEAST.. Brunswick, Ga.: Brunswick 
Junior College, 1979. 61pp. (Paper presented at the meeting. of- 
the Southern Economic Assn., Nov. ,8, 1979. Also see Saul Barr, ed. , 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN THE COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGE. Towson, Md.: 
Towson State University, 1979.) 

Sterrett, Jack," and Barr, Saul Z., A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR COLLEGE ECONOMIC PROGRAMS IN THE SOUTHEAST. Towson, Md. : 
* Towson State University, 1979, 5pp. (Brief summary of Sterrett 's 
study ci^<3 immediately above.) 

*Streifford, David M. , PROGRAMMED LEARNING. IN ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
' COURSES: AN EXt^ERIMENT AND, EVALUATION. St. Louis, ^.Mo.: Forest Park 
Community College, 1971. 9pp. + appended statistical data. (Also 
see his article in COMMUNITY COLLEGE SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, » 
Winter, 1972.) 

. . ^' 

*Symmes, S. Stowell, ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION IN NEW JERSEY'S JUNIOR 
COLLEGE^: AN APPRAISAL OF AU ON-GOiNG CjURRICULUM PROJECT. New York: 
New York University, 1970. 19pp. Unpublished paper. 

•Thompson, Fred A. ? Wdlthal, W.A.; and Merson, T.B. , ECONOMICS ED- 
UCATION IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY. 
'Modesto: California Junior College Assn., 1967. (Also published by 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. , 1967. 112pp.) 

I 

♦Thompson, Fred A., GAMING VIA COMPUTER SIMULATION TECHNIQUES FpR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Riverside,. Cali^^iRiverside . 
City College, 1968.' 68pp. ' « ^^.^ 

♦Thompson, Fred A., "The Interaction of Cognition and Affect: The , 
Issue of Free Trade," THE JOURNAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION, Spring 
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Alvej, George C; Cheethain, Charles,' GagJon , Marilyn M. ; 
Iziengbeaya, Daniel I.; Kramer, Karen; Ryan, Robert M.-^d 
Sapre. P. M, 

. teconomic E duc ation in America ■■ A Plan for Increased Effect iveness . ^ 
New York: NYU Business Education Pro'gram, 1978. A2pp. 

One part of this paper includes a report of the testing of 
students in two community colleges in New Jersey. The authors 
selected those majoring in Engineering Technology because the en- 
-gi^^-^-^^ing PJ^Qgrams did-not~r-equire the study of economics. They 
wanted to determine the level of economic understanding of a group 
thiflt had not been previouslj^ exposed to economic education . (Page " 
15.^) They develo'ped a 40-item multiple choice test to measurX 
student ability to understand and evali5ate events reported in Vie 
daily news media. The Items were su^bmitted to a panel of three 
economists for content validation. 

Multiple regression analysis was used to evaluate the effects 
of several variables on test scores. These variables were student 
gender, age, education of parents, family income, previous economic 
eduGa^ion, and semester ±x^ school-. The following result.s were 
obtained: 

-"Females achieved higher scores than males. • *^ 

. - Older students did better, than younger students, 

- Students whose parents were college graduates did not 
do as well as those whose parents did not graduate. 

- Students with a low family ipcome did better than those 
with high family incomes. 

- Students who had been exposed to economic? Instruction 
achieved, higher scores. (This was the , most significant 
variable.) • ^ , 

- First-semester ^udents did better than fojarth- semester 
students. . 

The results from each college were tabulated and reported 
separately, and then combined for an overall outcome. The results 
were similar for the groups from both colleges. Scores ranged from 
a low of 25 to a high of 87 r5 (with 100 being a perfect score), "the 
mean fctr all ^stud^nts (n = 165) was 60.82. The researchers concluded 
^^at most stutMfits "fcould not be expected to correctly interpret more 
than about si^y percent of the economic concepts reported in the- 
newspapers and media.," (Page 17.) Item analyses showed that the 
students did well on sottie items (such as economic systems , foreign 
trade, and the market) but badly on others (such as government pro- 
grams, business organizations, and government regulat iofis ) . 
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Baer', John W. 

Level of Economic Theory irtt Maryland Community Colleges. 

Arnold, Maryland: Anne Arundel Community College, 1979. 11pp. 
(Unpublished paper.) ' J ^ ' 

Baer estimated that at I'east 50 percent of the college 

:'^^J^iM„^co in- Maryland take theix pxinciples:__CLOur^e 

in community college's. He reports a study made in the fall of 
1975 to determine what level of economic theory community college 
instructors expect their students to learn and what^ level of cog- 
nitive skills they want, them to acquire. The study also sought 
information on t^e instructors' academic backgrounds and teaching 
experiences. 

To Ascertain t^e level of economic theory instructors con- 

essential, the researcher used Fred Thompson's Instruction- 
al Oiyjectiv^s for Junior College Courses in Economics (Washington , 
^'C. : ERIC Document Reptbductlon Service, 1969) and the Educa- 
tional Technology Center's Behavioral Hierarchy Charts: Economic 
Analysis Course (Wa^ington, D.C.: Sterling Institute , 1^96^ ) . 
Each of the 53 selected objectives was classified as to level of' 
cognitive skill in accordance with Bloom's taxpnoi^y. (See .Bdnjcunin 
S. Blodni, Taxonomy of Educati onal Qbjectives. New York: Lonqraans, 
Green, 195617" ' 

A questionnaire , was- sent to the 41 instructqprs teaching prin- 
ciples of economics in Maryland's 16 state community colleges in 
the fall of 1975. Replies were, received frqm 26 instructors,. In 
addition to the section on objectives, the questionnaire^^asked 
about teaching experience, acAd^ic training, teaching" practices, 
and textbooks used. \ 

- . . . ^ ■ 

Ifc^ was found that 15 percent of the respondents had Ph.D. 
degrees in economics; . 54 percent had masters degrees in economics; 
15 perqejit held MBA degrees; and 15 percent had no degrees in 
econoraics or business. A majority (62 percent) belonged to the 
American Economic Association. Most. (77 percent) used the lecture 
method. The rest qs«d the discussion method. Five different text- 
books were being used. 

Most of the students were business transfer or business ^car- 
tional students. None of the instructors had a list of specif :^c 
instructional objectives, many saying that their objectives could 
be found in the textbooks. Only two of the 26 instructors expected 
their students to l^arn ,all of the objecti,ves considered essential 
by Thompson and the i Sterling Institute, but a inajbrity (58 percent), 
wanted their students to learn 80 percent or more of the objectives. 
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Baer concluded that "about one-third of the instructors do 
not expect their students to learn many of the essential ■ objectives ' 
in *)icroeconomic8 and international economics." (PP. 6-7.) Few 
expected tjieir student to learn any of the "Advanced TJieory 
objectives." He found that some instructors were avoiding advanced 
theory in favor of. "the simpler concepts of radical and/or institu- 
tional economics." (Page 7.) The majority of the instructor^ did 
exfpect their • students to acquire some training on all of . the 
cognitive skills in Bloom's taxonomy (knowledge, comprehension, 
application, synthesis, and evaluation). As might be expected, there 
\fras a hign correlation between the number of objectives chosen from 
the "Advanced Theory list" anx3 the objective of preparing students 
for advanced business and economics courses. There was also a 
significant correlation between the number, of objectives chosen from 
the "Advanced Theory and Thompson/Sterling list«" . and '-.isiie 'in*tir,uctors ' 
years of experience in teaching at four-y^rfr colleges and the nilmber( 
of supplementary readings being assigned. " 

Bq.er • noted there is "a wide variation in the level of 

economic theory taught at Mfryland.Wate community colleges." (Page 



9.) The majority of instructors wer^--teaching most of the essential 
objectives, but "a large minority" did not expect their students to 
learn many of the essential, objectives in microeconomics and in 
international economics. Instructors from business departmerits wlio 
had 'thfe largest number of sections were most likely to expect 
students to learn a smaller number of objectives. These instructor3 
expect their students to learn more about public policy issues, 
\ howevfer. There was no significant relationship 'betw^^ the number 
of object4.ves the instructor expected. studeA^s to learn and the 
^„ . textbook being used. (Five different textbooks were in use.) 

Biier recomniended that more data^be .collected on students in 
introductory courses, tiiat economist from \^^ryiTig philosophical 
schools (institutional, radical, and Austrian, for example) prepare 
lists of "essential" objectives, that objectives be placed in 
hierarchies to indicate logical and pedagogical relationships among 
. them, and that researcn be done to see if -there is" a relationship 

' between the number of objectives and performance on the Test of 
■ Understyiding in College Eco nomics (TUCE) . He also implied-the need 
to determine how class size and 'departmental location affect economic 
education. 
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Barr, Saul Z., and Carr, Glenna D. 



"Influences of Teaching Methocis and Personality on Junior College 
Students in Macroeconomic Principles^ " ' 

The Journal of Economic Education. Vol. 10, No. 2. Spring 1979, 
. Pp. 62-65. 

Also.see Darr's Ed.D. study "Influence of Teaching Methods and 
Personality on Understanding College Economics/' Gainesville: The - 
University of Flprida, 197B,and "Personality as a Factor in Learn- 
ing College Macroeconomics: Using the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator," 
by Glenna D. Carr and Saul Z. Barr, to be published in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology . 

t 

This study was designed to find out if the teaching of macro- 
economics through' current events and small-group discussion is 
superior to the conventional lecture approach. The experiment took 
place in three junior colleges in Georgia in the fall of 1977. 
Students were randomly assigned to experimental and control sec- 
tions. The three control classes h^ard lectures atd read a standard 
principles textbook. The experimental groups heard lectures for 
about half the time, but used" current events articles as bases for 
small-group and all-class discussions the rest of the time. An 
observer was placed in each classroom to record the number of 
minutes spent ,on each activity. 

The 168 students, involved in the study took Part I of the Test 
of Understanding of Coll ege Economics (TUCE) . This was used on a 
pre-te^t, post-test basis (ForiffS ^ and B) . " The Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator (MBTI) was used to establish the personality dimensions 
of students and instructors. The four personality dimensions 
covered in this test are extraversion-introversion , judgfng- 
parceptive, senslng-intuitive , and thinking-feeling. (See I.B.Myers 
The Myers-Brigg.s Type Indicator . Princeton, New Jersey: Educational 
Testing Service, 1962*) A comparison of the groups in terms of 
such variables as age, sex, SAT scores, high school and college . - 
grade point averages, number of courses taken previously, interest 
in the course, and whether the cours6 was a requirement or ,an elec- 
"tive revealed that there was no significant difference, between the 
control and experimental students. Mean pre-test scores on the 
TIFCE did ^ not differ significantly. 



.V 



All groups were exposed to the same economics content during 
6 t6n-week perigd of the study,. In addition to noting gain scores 
(difference between pre-test and post-test scores) , the researchers 
designed a "residual gai,n score." This wa^ done by making a 
prediction based on college grade point average and TU"CE pre-test 
score for each student.. The predicted post-TUCE score was then 
subtracted from the actual score to determine the student's 
"residual gain score." Stu<^ts in the experimental groups did 
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significantly better (.01 level), both in terms of simple gsiin 
scores and "residual gain scores." 

Students in the control groups were compared with those in 
the experimental groups in terms of persortality types. The 
students in the experimental sections had higher "residual gain 
scores" than students with the same personality types in the con- ^ 
trol groups. The MBTI personality dimensions were not important 
factors in the learning of economics. That is, there was ho 
significant relationship between personality type and the learning 
of economics in either the control or experimental group. The 
experimeatal method appeared to^be superior regardless of khe 
student's personality type. 

Finally, the personality dimensions of the instructors were ' 
compared with those of th6 students to see if having the same 
MBTI .dimension as the instructor affected "residual gain scores." 
Having ttie same personality dimension as the instructor did not 
affect' the student's post-test or residual gain scores » Thus, the 
instructor's personality dimension did not influence student 
learning regardless of the teaching method used. 

The authors concluded that -the use of discussions and current 
events in introductory macro classes "seems to be more . effective" 
with all types of students. \ 

;■ / 
/ 
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Becker, William E. and Salemi, Michael K. 

TjigLe arnlng a nd C ost Effectiveness of AVT Supp lemented Instruction 
Speclficatio Vand Misspeclf Icatlon of Learning M5agls 7» 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 197^. 

(Paper presented at the Midwest Economics Association Meeting, St 
Louis, Missouri, April, 1976.) 25pp. eexzing, br. 

^AV'v^^^''^^'' and Salemi^ examined a self-paced audio-visual tutorial 
encv o?^s?n^f n/? ""^""T °f ^""^ ^"^P^^^ °" quantity, cost and.effici- 
cSuLe n ^^1 ^^^r^"^ ^ community college economic pr^hciples 
course. ine following questions were raised: ^ 

Can a learning model be 'specif led , on \the basis of formal 
theoretical and statistical grounds, within which learning 
can be examined in control-experimentai^ , groups? ' 

Is there a difference in the quantity" of learning as 
measured by the TUCE- between control anj experimental 
groups? , ^ 

What influence does student classroom anci study time have- 
on learning? , \ , 

Is the learning produced in the^experimetitVl sections 
less costly to students than that produced\in the control 

6ix community colleges in two states were used. lAt each college the 
same ipstructor taught both a control group usini his or her regular 
teaching method and an experimental group using Dkvid A. Martin's 
y l!L!!!: , j^^f ^^^^^y, Economic Theory. They fLnd no difference 

/^oo! Sn^r experi;nental groups in terms 2f gain scores 

(post TUCE minus pre-TUCE) . Further student studjA time had little 
mirPl: ^"f S""^."^^ actually a negative correlation between pre- ' 
TUCET scores and stii^ent learning. There was no difference in the 
average cost of learning per TUCE point between th3 two groups . 

One of the simple linear learning models used Ls as follow^: 



L = f /__A, T, S, ii ~7 



\ 



L is Learning; A is Aptitude; T i^ Time input; S is Lituation^ (phy- 
sical learning plant); and u is Random error, :^^he iriodel says that 
learning is deperident (except for the error comf^shent) on the 



* Also see their arrticle in The Journal of Economic Education , Vol 
8, Mo.. 2, Spring 1977, pp. 77-92. 
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stXident's aptitude (A is, a measure of human capital), time spent in 
class and in study, and the environment or situation in whicUi the 
learning takes place. Such variables as age and sex Were not 
included on the ground that th^ir contribution would b^ reflected in 
h. . - 

Although the experimental treatment had no differential effect ^ 
on learning, there were significant differences in learning across 
schools. The negative coefficient on pre-TUCE casts doubt on pre- 
TUCE as a measure of aptitude. Other researchers may want to pay 
particular attention to Section III of the paper, "Non Linear Learn- 
ing Models and Correction for Simultaneous Equations Bias." Here 
Becker and Salemi study 'the implications of fitting the learning • • "% 
model sell forth above, and discuss pre-TUCE as an apti-tude pr^Oocyd. ^ m i^ 
They suggest that a simultaneous equation bias may account for the ' •ir. 
highly significant negative pre-TUCE coefficient estimates. The 
use of an instrumental variable procedure, such as two stage least 
sqxiares (TSLS) is offered as an appropriate remedy. Now the TSLS 
pre-TUCE coefficient estimate becomes positive, and this is consis- ' 
t«nt with the assumption that pre-TUCE is a proxy for apjtitude. 
Nevertheldl^s , they still find no "discernible differenced between 
control and experimental group learning; and student tim^ remain\ in- 
significant . \ , .\ 

Next, they tak^ up the gap cl9^ing model . The "gap" iis %he / 
difference between a perfect score and the student's pre-kesi^- score. 
It is the distance the student must close to achieve a perfect score 
on the post^test. The student's pre-test score- is then d4du<?.ted, 
from his or her. post-test score, and this amount is divided i>y the 
gap. The result is the percentage of the gap actually cldse^ by the 
student. For example, if a student needs to gain 10 points to close 
the gap between his pre-test score and a perfect score, an^ ^ 
actually gains only 6 points , then his gap- closing score is §0% . (For 
an analysis of the gap closing model see Prank W. Gery , "-Is There a 
Ceiling Effect to the Test of Understanding in College Econojnics?" 
in Arthur L. Welsh, Ed. , Research Papers in Economic Educati'on .^ New 
York: Joint Counci^ on Economic Education, 1972, pp. 35-49.) With 
this measure of leahtning -7. the percentage of the gap closei3 — 
there is a positive/ relationship between pre-TUCE and stud«n**^ain . 
However , Becker ana Salemi assert that the gap closing model ';Ls mis- 
»^pocified in at least one way. Irhe model predicts that the change j^] 
3Ct5Te will be positive fpr all s|tudents, but this fails to account 
for guessing, Thus^^ a student nVight score higher on th& pre-TUCE 
than on the ^post-TUCE . * Becker [and Salemi dealt with tlii's by drop- 
ping those cases for which the clWnge scores were negative. The 
coeffioient of preyTUCE was significantly positive When estimated by.- 
TSLS. They urge that "future re(search ... strive to collect data ' 
which will give information on the aptitude of students in- economics 
to use either as a replacement for pre-TUCE or as an instrument for 
It. " (P. 17. ) „ . ^ 



Several of my own research projects support Becker and Salemi 

here. Qfcorge Dawson, , ^ \ 
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There was little difference between control and experimental 
groups in terras of learning, and student study time was similar for 
both. Thue, the added cost of t;he Mar tin material might not be 
justified. However, the opportunity cost of student time differed 
because the money value of that time (as measured by the wage rates 
earned by working stud^nt;s) varied- The student cost?"' of learning 
was less for thi^ experimental group, and this offset all additional 
fixed costs *of t^ie Martin package. The average weekly student cost 
of learning- per TUCE p(t)int/ however, was not statistically different. 

In conclusion^ iKj both the linear and non-^linear model speci- 
fications, Martin's AVjr package was not found to be superior in 
increasing economic lehrning, and student classroom and study time 
did not prove to be -h significant input. The pre-TUCE effect on 
learning wAs positive when properly estimated by TSLS . The authors 
do not find the added cost of Martin's material to be justified, 
They assert tliat ,their s,tudy provides "a sound statistical' modeling 
procedure which previously has, not been attempted in economic educa- 
tion." (P. 21,) 

(See the Walstad study, described later , which is closely related to 
this one . ) - 





Belllco, Russell 

"Prediction of Undergraduate Achievement in Economics," 

The Journal of Econ omic Education. Vol. 4, i^o. 1. Fall 1972, 
Pp. 54-55. 



-In this study, Bellico was ' attempting tp identify variablea 

asBooiated with academic success in the economics oqrriculuij» at 
the University .of Massachusetts. He developed a multiple regres- 
sion equation to predict the probable achievement of stiidents * 
planning tt> major in economics. 




Attendance at a community college was one of the 16 variables 
•^Sel^cted from the academic records of 92 B.A. candidates majoring 
in economics at the University oit Massachusetts. The criterion 
variable was the grade point average of advancT&d courses in 
eoonomi^ taken during the junior. and seni6r years. 

Correlation coefficients' were calculated to identify the 
relationship between the independent variables and the dependent 
variable. The coefficient for community college attendance was 
-.06736. Relatively high R*s were obtained for f resliman-^sophomore 
GPA (.6727), social science GPA_i. 52810) , grade average in 
'^elementary economics (.5215*6), ,and college math GPA (,45736). 

In developing & pPediction equation, however, Bellico con- 
cluded tha,t a regression equation with two variables was/ most \ 
useful. The prediction equation with the best oombinatiion of tw)?> 
variables included community college a'ttendance and freahman- 
spphomore GPA. The addiction to provided by the c6mrtn|inity 
college variable was, .1148; and that prov;lded by f res hmfn -sophomore 
GPA was ^4525. \ 





Chesney, Michael T. 

A Critical Analysis of Economics Programs in Texas Junior Colleges 

Ph.D. thesis. Austin: The University of Texas, 1979. 

^ ... ■ * ' 

Chesney stutJied institutional policies, course content, teacher 
preparation, textbooks u-sed, numbers of students enrolled in eco- 
nomics courses, and the objectives and attitudes of course* instruc- 
tors in Texas junior colleges. His research was conducted .during^ 
the 1977-78 academic year . Fifty of the;63 public ^and independent: 
junior colleges ih Texas responded to his questionnaire. His 
findings were as fdllows: 

~ Economics was required of students majoring in business, 
social sciences , mid-management , and engineering . 

- The course content emphasized business-related st^ructurefe 
and practices and "utilitarian factors" as opposed to the 
eponomic literacy approach. 

* - * 

- The majority, of instructors held masters' degrees in econo- 
mics or business. Only four held a doctorate. 

- Fewer than five percent of all students were enrolled in 
economics courses . ' 

- The stated objectives of the courses indicated a conceirn for 
both the utilitarian approach and the economic literacy 
approach. ) \j 

- The faculty members wanted more emphasis .placed on literacy. 

Chesney also identified a number of problems and needs .These* were 
as follows : ^ 

\ 

- the students ' mathematics background were inadequate.* \ 

m 

• Better: counseling was needed to recoiipjind economics courses 
to students, especially to minority students . 

- There was difficulty in offering a course equivalent to the 
economics course in senior colleges. 

Teaching loads were thought to.be too large ^ and fund? were 
ni^Sed for equipment. . v 

Thejiauthor recb^ended J:he following: 

--Development of more effective means of popularizing economics. 

- Maintaining closer contact with senior colleges and offering 
equivalent coursed/ ^ / 



Require all students to take two semesters of economics. 

tencourage uidre use of field trips, case studies, guest 
speakers, games simulations , and computer-assisted 
i^nabruction . 

Develop a course in free enterprise for the junior college 

Make economics more intereBtinq for, the students and show 
them that it, i^M'essential for their economic survival," 



1^ 
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Dawson , George G . . 

Economics ir^Two-Y ear Collegea ; A Nation -Wide Sur vey. 

New York: NYU Center for Economic Education, 196 9 , 19pp. Mimeo. 
ERIC Document No. BD 0 30 435. 

Also see Dawson "s "Economic Education in Junior Colleges: Economics 
Courses Offered and Required/' The Journal of Ecopoinic Education. ' 
Vol. 2, No. 1, Fall 1970, pp. 14-2lT ] ' " ^ 

A questionnaire was sent to eyervp accredited two-year college 
in the United States in 1969, asking tor information on their 
economic^ courses and the backgrounds of their instructors. Replies 
were received from 293 schools, or 32 percent of those listed in 
the 1968 Directory of American Junior Colleges . Although he could 
^ot claim that this sample truly represented all junior colleges, ) 
Dawson noted that it appeared to reflect the total population in * 
several respects. For example, 71 percent of all junio^ colleges 
at that ti^me weire public, and 73 percent of the respondents were 
public institutions. Twelve percent of the sampJLe represented non- 
public colleges that had no church affiliation, and this was the 
same proportion of such colleges found in the total population. 
Church-relate^ schools made up 17 percent of the total population 
and 15 percent of the sample. Replies came fj:om 44 states, the 
District of Columbia,; ^nd the Canal Zone. T^otal 'junior college / 
enJTOllment. in the unrepir'esented states accounted for less than an6 
percent of all students 'enrolled in American junior colleges. Dawson 
also compared his results for particular states with studies that 
had been made in those states and found' his sample data tended to 
reflect the data obtaindd from the state-wide studies.' 

Every respondent offered at least one economics course. The 
number of courses ranged fi^Rii one to ten-, with thre^ as the meanv 
The principles course was the most common offering every schcK>l 
but Qne offering this course. Other courses offered by more than 
ten percent of the respondents were economic geography, ecpnomici 
history of the United- States, problems of ecojiomics , business or 
corporate finance, general economics, and money and banking. *The 
"general economics" course was offereiji in addition to the regular 
principles course by 12 percent of the sample. Altho»flh it appeared 
under many different titles (such "Economics for Citizens") it 
W9S usually a three credit course for non-majors and was not usually 
considered to be ? tran^^rable to a four-year college. Those offer- 
ing several courses tended to reflect the pattern fornid in four- 
year colleges, but some offered such specialized cou/ses as 
"Economic Development and the Texas Gulf Coast." 

Aboutr 74 percent of the respondents required economics of some 
students, usually those majoring in business or closely related 
fields. About &3 percent -specifically required that business^ majors 



take economics, and 16 percent required it of social science 
majors. A few required those majoring in pre-law, engineering, 
data processing, home economic^, agriculture, and education to 
study economics . 

The total number of students taking at least: one economioa 
course was nearly 99,000, or 14 percent of the total enrollment in 
the 293 colleges responding. In schools that did not require 
economics of any student, however, only about eight percent took 
an. economics course. Data on somfe colleges that did not respond 
..^^^Q A'^^il^^le from state-wide studies. Adding this information 
to his own survey, Dawson estimated that at least .157 , 000 junior > 
college students were taking economics courses in 1968-69. - Where 
economics was required , of some students, the principles *x:ourfle 
wag usually the one course the students had to take. A few rer- 
quired Problems of Economics, General Economics (the' terminal 
course), economic history , financef, 'consumer economics, money and 
banking, economic rdevelopmei^t, or government ^ind business. 

• Thfe economics courses were located in a department or divi- 
sion of social science in 50 percent of the colleges tesponding, 
and in a business department in 34 percent. (In a few cases the | 
business department was within a social science division.) In f:^ve 
percent of the colleges ecionomicst was jointly sponsored by the 
social science and business departments. Only two percent had a 
separate economics department. in a very few instances, economics 
was taught in a department of general studies, the home economics 
department, or a department of history or political pcience. 

There were 703 teachers of economics in the 293 responding 
colleges, 43 pej?c^nt of whom were teacliing economics exclusively 
a^ full-time. The others were either part-time instructors or 

, wd^e teaching other courses as we^.1. Only three percent of the 
703 had doct^orates in qcortomics, while 46 percent had masters 
degrees, and 13 percent had bachelors degrees in economics. Thus, 

, 38 percent of the economics instructors had no economics degre,es 
at all, although some tninored in economics or had degrees in such 
relate^ fields as business administration. * 

Finally, the three types of colleges (public, independent^ 
and church-related) were compared.' The independents reported a 
greater potcentaige of students taking economics (31 percent) , 
probably because -many of them stressed business prqgrams. The 
church-related schools were less likely- to require economics of any 
students, had fewer . full-time economics t^eachei^s^ and offered 
fewer economics courses. For the most. part, however, the three *i 
types of colleges followed the same pattern as the totaf sample 
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Dawson, George G. 

EconomicB in New York's Junior Collegea . 

New York: NYU Center for Economic Education, 1969. ^Ipp. Mimeo. V 

make a^seoarat^^V^^^ his nation-wide survey, Dawso^ decided to 

About h^trnfM v^.?^ two-year colleges in New York State, 

naire ^n L^\ t1 ''''''Y.^ ^''"^^^ colleges h^d returned the question- 
sent to N^wv^''":^^^^ ''^^ ^^"^^ questionnaire wal then 

a tota? Tf \T l^^t had not replie^ This resulted in 

-^^^ ^««P^^fes. We were 64 colle^is lifted in the 
ligj-Directorx._o^^ Association of Jnn i or^rgitL^ 

courses^'^^hf colleges said they offered no economics 

leaes tAat^?^ ^^'^ ' V'l''' ""^^ based' upon the 42 responding col- 
offered rann«H ? i^^^^ '^^^ """^^^ courses 
^ion w^r^ ""^"^ ''''^ ^^^^ three as the mean. The 
^adl7in^i^^^''^'"''\^^r thr^^^courses. Defining economics very 
?8 d'iJL^^nV statistics ^d business subjects, Dawson found- 
Each of ^h^ir'^^'i?^ offered in the New York colleges . 
fnd in 42 colleges offered^a principles of econo^iics course, 

t ""^^^^ this^as theiAoply economics course. Money 

n o™l'^ "'f"""^ pel.cent, problems of economics by 

rornn^^^r;/''°"''™u'' ^''^'^^P^^ percent, arid business or 

corporate finance by 12 percent. '^he terminal course ("General 

inercen?fr\^^^"":? ""'^ P^^^^^^^' compared wl^^ 

much d???«rfn^ ^ "^^^r'^i ^^P^^- '"^^ overall pattern was not - 
Yor^ ooff« that of the national sample , however. (New 

y«hor- 2 ^ f ^^""t '^''''^ ^^^^^y t° "'^"^y banking and 

labor economics, however.) ^ ^ 

.^^f''''^^^ percent of ' the New York colleges required economics 
H^n^ ^ 7^ ^""""^ students, a figure very close to the national 
sample s 74 percent. Those studying business or related subjects 
were most hpt to be required to take it. Over 80 percent spec?- ~ 
fically req.uired the principles course. - 



Total 
range from 
19 percent 
*^14 percent 



with 



enrollment in the 42 colleges was 80,830, with the. 
190 to 10,000, and the mean being about 2,000. Ab<^ut 
of all students were taking economiqs, as compared 
nf o*. ^"""^t^® "^4''!;^^ sample. I;> schools requiring economics 

of some student,, about 20 percent of the t^tal student body was 
taking this subject. (The national figure was 15 percent.) Where 
economics was not required of any student, about 12 percent took 
iL^?^''^^;. ""^^ higher than the eight percent in the nationdl 

"'^^ conservatively. estimated that over 15,000 students 
were taking economics in New York's two-year colleges. 
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Eoonomios was the responsibility of the social science 
department in 69 percent of the 4 2 collets, and of the business 
department in 18 percent, (Tl^e national pattern was 50 percent 
in social science departments *?ind -34 percent in business depart-- 
ments . ) 

Half the New York ' instructors were teaching economics on ^r 
fulltime basis as* compared with 43 percent nation-wide. Ten of 
the schools had no fulltime economics teac/her^. however, ax\d the 
-mean number of fulltime economics instrvictors was only one. 



Eight percent of the 119 instructors reported by the 4 2 col- 
leges held doctorates in economics (the national figure was 
three perpent) ; forty percent held masters de^ees (46 percent" 
nation-"Wide) ; and 19 percent held bacheLor's degrees in economics 
(13 pergent nation-wide). Thirty-three percent had no ecfonomics 
degrees, as compared with ^t he nationwide figure of 38 percent. 
Thus, in terms of formal preparation in economics. New Yolrk ' s 
instructors w^re somewhat better prepared. 



New York followed tha national pattern in terms of the number 
of courses offered, canphasis upon the. principles course, and the 
extent t^ which egonomigs. is required. It appeared that a greater 
percentage of students were studying economics, "however, even ^ 
wh^n the course wa3 not specifically required, and tlyit the formal 
preparation of the instructors was somewhat . stronger than that of 
the national sample-^. ' ' * 
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Dawsort, George G. 

T he Toachinq of Egonoijiioa in Selected Juni or Colleges of 
Metropolitan New york . '■ ^ — 

New York J New York City Council on Ecohoinic Educatj^on, 1970 5pp'- 

( ■ ■ ■ 

Dui^ng the 1969-70 academic year, Dawson administered the Test 
SS!'"^ g Un derst anding, Form A, to student s.iji a junior colTii^ 
A^^K K^'^'^-r'"'-!^.''''*^ stu^^nts in a two-year co/llege W Long Island 
Although 377 students took the pre-test at thefbeg^iniing of their 
one selnester introductory economics course, onW 24a/took both the 
pre- and post-testTs . .The four instructors invJbva^in this -study 
filled out a questionnaire' indichting their economics backgrounds 
and teaching experience , j At the end of the couf^e the instructors 
completed another questionnaire asking them tp indicate the text- 
books they used, what assignments they gave, and what the maior 
content .emphasis had been. 
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The students who took the pre-test but not the post-test 
achieved a mean sciore of 25.050 on the pre-test. Students who took 
2 achieved a mean score of 25.032 on the pre-test. In spite 

tne fact that these scores were practically identical, Dawson 
excluded the drop-outs from the study. (The drop-out rate was 34. 
percent m both colleges.) . 

For the group as a whole, the post-test mean was 28.359, with 
an avjrpe gain score of 3.i27 raw score points. About 22 percent 
- uW^"" scores on the post-test than on the pre-test, however, and 
anotf}«: seven percent achieved the same score on both tests. Thus, ' 
_it appears that about 29 percent gained nothing from the course, at 
least a& the TEU measures economic learning. It is possible, of 

^""^ """^ appropriate instrument; although 
It had been used widely to measure student progress in college in- 
troductory principles of economics cottrses. (It might be noted, 
^l^^l ^^f^ stud^ht unrest was becoming a serious problem on campuses 
^4 ^f»\time thrf post-test was being administered. Many students^ 
might have feVt that the test would not affect their course grades, 
and perhaps some did not care. There was a decidedly negative feel- 
ing toward tests and ather formal req^iirements on college campuses 
at this time . ) 

The junior, college students revealed a low level of achievement 
when compared with students in a number of New York four -year col- 
leges/ Dawson had administered the TEU to ovfer 1,200 stude/its in 
several four -year colleges in 1965-66.* The lowest pre-teA score 
achieved by students in any of these colleges was 29.85. This was 

* See Georg* Dawson and Irving Bernstfein, TlCe E ffectiveness of Intro- 

ductory E c onomics Coui?3ea in High Schoo l and Colleges. New Yr^tV ^ " 

NYU Center f of Economic Educa^tion, 1^61, T 
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the mean raw score achieved by 536 students in one college before 
they took the introductory course. Thus, the junior college 
students in this sample, after taking an economics course, achieved 
a mean raw score below that of four-year college students who had 
not yet had a college economics course. Indeefi, the junior college 
sample did not do as well on the post-test as a group of 1,834 
high school seniors who, had taken a high school economics course. . 
• It would be a mistake vto infer from this that all junior college ^ 
students do poorly in economics. In fact, a ^number of students did 
achieve very respectable gain scores — scor.^s comparable to tliose 
achieved by stuc^ents in some of New York « sfMijost tjrestigious four- 
year colleges. The poor 8h6wing of the group a.< a whole may be - 
accounted for by tlie fact that these colleges were acoepting stu- 
dents of low academic ability, while the four-year coOiiLeges )wer€ 
still bein^ quite selective in their admissions. 

Several variables were taken into account in analyzing the 
results- of this study. The ^<^o liege attended was not significant. 
Less than one point separated the mean scores of both groups on the 
pre-test and on the post-test. The New^^ork City students achieved 
an average gain of 3.481 while the Long iGland students gained 
3.196 points, but this- difference was not statistically significant.' 

Students who had takers economics in high school did not differ 
significantly from th'bse who had not. (in the study of the four- 
year college students it was found that students who had taken high * 
school economics achieved higher scores on both the pte-test and 
post-test but that the gain scores were higher for students who had 
not had high school economics.) • ^ 

The student's major field was not significant. ^At^out half were ' 
majoring m business while the rest were scattered over many sub- /* 
ject areas. The business students achieved lower scores than all 
other students on both the pre-test and post-test, and achieved a 
lower gain score, as well . The differences were pot statistically 
significant, however. 

* 

The student's gender was not important. Although many studies 
made in four-year colleges show that females do not learn as much^ 
economics as males, the females actually did better in this case. 
T.he gain score of the females was 3.727 raw score points, a^ com- 
pared wJLth 3.178 f. or males. The difference was not significant'. (A 
iritieh larger percentage of males were in their first semester of 
college, and this' did. prove to be a significant factor.) 

fhe preparation and experience of the instructor were alsocoh- 
sidered. Upon exaTOinmg the untreated d«ta% it appeared that th«re 
was a 'relationship between student gain scores and the teachers ' ^ 
preparation in economics arid years of teaching experience. Instruc- 
tors with the largest number of economics courses on their trans- 
cripts ar^d the greatest number of years of experience obtained the 
best resvilts. The instructor with the fewest credits in economics 
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Hia st:dentraZe"ved°fh.'"r'^?^ experience got the poorest results, 
those Who regressed was hiah!^^^? k?'" ^"^^ percentage of 

ai^erences ^J^t^rtTj^ 

, eon. X^^^l ^^^^^^r^-lt-t^^- 

t5^"^^HimtTVF^^ Scores^^?rthi-^ti3t^iFl^^fe related ' 

plaining the post tes^ L^^. ^^ ""^^ ^''^^ "^''^^ significant in ex- 
significant in evn^^r.-^ r^'"''^- ^^^-^est performance wa-s 
"extent nfo^?i^ "^"? gains, well beyond the .01 level TIm/ 

tN'fi-rs?^:^' ti? :f'boii:g:"orn':r 'k-^'Tr ^^-^^-^ 

_V important (only 17 percent I^v?^^^; ^^e student's age was not 
than one year) bQt it w.^ ^'''''^ ""^^^ 19 by m^>re 

or more ^e^e8t;rrof coIlLf h^d a distf f ^"""^"^^ 
ing student « Of cour^^ ^hL distinct advantage over the inconi-- 

accord with I nuinSer of 'n^h^f results^ are not .surprising and are in ^ 
» level. t "'^^^'^ studies made at the ^ur-year college 

inissed^'mosro^tei'^^''?.''^" ""^^^ to. ^sier^ain whi^ch questions w^re ^ 
Ucent orthrquest^onsr""Th' ^ 39 bf the 50 items (78 ' 

pre.test and post-test a^d lut ^ ""^^ ^^^"^^ item between 

the itf^TT,., »a post test, .and the group actually regressed on 10 of 

je^ts found in thr^E^f '"o "^h"'" ^""^"^^^^ ^^^^ cover all sub-/ 

missed items SeaUng wilh interna?? on"?""" ' majority of students 

balance of PaymentS^nd the el^^of t:ri??^^ 

policy, government • 1 f»r-m r^„1^^^^■, • '^^ bankxng, monetary 

as GNp'and «?TapL^2™ ^^i^^^^^i^^^^'^^'^P^t^tion ot charts (sbc*, 
business cycle, ^and ru^iS^ss concenLaUor"' """"""^"^ -.""^ the 
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Decker, Robert L. . j 

"The Demand for Economics Ph . D s in Community Colleges." 

The Journal of Economic Edlic ttion. Vol. 6, No. 2. Spring 1975 
Pp. 127-128, ^ 



\ 



Decker sent questibnnaires to 200 randomly selected ^wo-year 
colleges in the UnifeH" States' "to determine the Validity of various 
hypothetical- criticisms of -the use of Ph .Dt J s in^;fcbiTOnuiaity colleges 
and the attractivenss of sever/L possible new pj^grama. as rele- 
vV^nt training for teachers in such colleges." (P. 127.) He received 
128 replies.. 

The respondentia were asked to rate five hypothetical criti- 
cisms of the use of Ph.D.'s in community colleges. The most impor- 
taitt reaction was they they have "no commitment and soon leave." 
Second in importance was their lack of teaching skills. They were 
also seen a|s being "too narrowly trained." A few found their 
salary requirements to be too high. A fifth factor. — "salaries too 
high compared' to present faculty" — was * not considered important. 

^ 

The researcher proposed four training programs — a Doctor pf 
Arts with six economics spec^al'ties; a Ph.D. with five specialties, 
along with some research training; a Ph.D. in social science; and 
an M.A. in economics. The community college administrators con- 
sidered the Ph.D. with' five specialties to be most relevant. , The 
Doctor of^Arts, the M.A. , and the Ph.D. in social sciences came 
next in that order. - . ^ 

Decker also found thAt about 80 percent of the respondents .did 
not have an economics department, and that 90 percent of the nfew 
faculty members hired had earned masters degrees as their "highest 
degrees. 
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Dopp, John A. 

A Survey of the Conten^ ^ and Structure of Principles of Econbmica 
Couraes . ~ * 

Doctor of Arts study. Bethleham, Pa.: Lehigh University, 1977. 

. Two-yeaif colleges were included Itj this study. Depp used a 
table of random numbers to select a sample of 204 two-year schools, 
representing i 26.4 percent of all two-year colleges in the United 
States, The,' questionnaire was returned by 62 of these / a return 
of 30.4 perctent. All were public colleges. 

Dopp found that 20 percent offered two types of principles 
courses, onq' for those majoring in business or economics^nd 
another f or jnon-ma jors . (The- same percentage response was , - 
received fr6m the four-year colleges.) . Economics was taught by 
the business divialBn in 59 percent of the two-year colleges, and 
in an Arts and Sciences division in 41 percent. (These f^ures 
,w6re reversed for four-year schools.) Four-year schools were 
more apt to have separate economics departments, ^e two-year 
schools usually placed the course in a business administration 
department or a social science depaftmeiyt . 

Only eight percent of Dopp ' s sample of two-year schools ' 
offered a one-semester or one-quarter course, as opposed to 20 
percent of the four-year institutions. The former were more 
likely to favor a macro to micro sequence — 79 percent favoring 
this arrangement, as compared with 58 percent of the four -year 
colleges. The credit value was three hours per semester. Ninety 
percent of the classes in two-year colleges were of normal ^ize 
(from 10 to dO students p'er section)', as compared with 75 percent 
for four-year colleges. 

As for teacher background, 15 percent of the junior college 
teachers held doctorates, 11 percent were "ABDs , " and' 72 percent 
held masters degrees. On the other hand, 72 percent pf the four- 
year teachers held doctorates, 13 percent were "ABDs,V and 14 
percent held masters degrees. Five percenfc'of the junVor college 
teachers were part-time instructors, whereas only two /percent of 
the four-year teachers were on a part-time basis. 

Teacherg in two-year schools were freer to seL6ct their ^ 
textbooks; '65 percent reporting that they made the/choice, whereas 
in four-year sbhools the choice was niHi^e by the department in 50 
percent of the cases. The chalk-board V<as the m^in .teaching tool 
in both types of schools . Although few tased oyferhedd prc^ ectors , 
television, computers, audio tapes, or fJulms,/ the junior college 1 
teachers were somewhat more inclined to rfestJirt to these devices. 
Very few in either type of school used simulations, role playing, 
field trips, or field work. About 34 percent did report ^he use 
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of case studies or isau^ analyaiSf however. The use of personal- 
ized or progranjmed infttruction was rare. 

Only 14 percent of all respondents assigned term papers, but 
the junior college instructors were more inclined to do so--19 per- 
cent assigning papers as compared with only l2 percent of the two- 
year college teachers. The forr[ier were al&p far more like\^y to use 
magazines and newspapers as an integral part of the course — 37 per- 
cent doing so, yhile only 18 percent of the four-year instructors 
used these publications. There was not much difference between 
types of schools in the use of objective tests (73 percent of all 
respondents used them) or ejBsay questions, but the two-yeAr schools 
more often gave weekly quizzes (15 percent as compared with six 
percent: of the f our-year colleges ) . 

The two-year colleges were more likely to have written course 
objectives. Both groups of respondents agreed that ati lianportant 
objective is to "Prepare the student to become a b^ter informed 
citizen through an understanding of our economy ana its institutions 
The goal of preparing the student for a professional career was 
considered unimn6rtant by "^3 percent. Developing the students' 
skills in anal^ical thinking was also seen as important, with the 
^Ur-year iiv^^xuctors placing somewhat more emphasis on this. On 
the other hand, the two-year teachers were somewhat more strongly ^ 
in favor of the "better informed citizeri' objectiy^gy, 

Both groups reported the use of faculty performance or course^^ 
evaluation questionnaires, with no difference between tiyt groups./ 
The junior college teachers were mgre apt to suggest innovative 
reaching methods, however/ such as self -paced instruction, peer^ 
tutoring/> oral reports, and having students write /editorials ool 
economic issues. u ^ 

Dopp attempted to ascertain* the extent to which particu/ar 
topics tind concepts were •iBtressed . The respondents were aslted to / 
check '^Not Covered/' "Briefly Mentioned/' "Adequately Covei^ed/' oi;/ 
"'Extepsively Covered" to each listed top^c . The two-year /teache;?^ 
<^eportedly stressed some subjects more stf ongly^ than did yti^ir / 
four-year colleagues. Thes^ included capitalism, current ^ep'tzs , 
business organization, GJ^iP measurement, growth pf goverijfinent/spend-- 
ih^f publite debt, price '^indexes, the accelerator, stagflation, busi- 
ness cycles, deposit cr'eation, gold, tiie Great DepreBsib^t';'' itio^l^ 
polisti'c competition, oligopoly, monopoly, anti-trust, Resource 
pricing, agriculture, collective bargaining, human; capital , urban 
economics, and OPEC. The four-yea^r colleges reporte(jiy placed more 
emphasis upon such topics as Ar(?i elasticity and poi'rvt eTasticity. 
These results appear to be based upon rather subjective judgments. 

Finally, the four-year schools emphasized lectures as the domi- 
nant method to a greater extent t'han'did the twp-year colleges. The 
< latter wpre more favorably inclined toward lecture-^discussion than 
were the former . Thirty-two percent of all respondents used lec- 
tures as the dominant method, and 60 percent used lecture- 
, discudsipn.. ^ 
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Friedlander, Jack 
Science Eduytion in Two-Year Colleqeai Economica . ^ < 

Los Angeles: Center for the Study of Community Colleges and ERIC 
Clearinghouse for junior Colleges, University of California, J9|0 
70pp. ^ ' ^ ^ 

r 

■ / 

*hi8 l^thy ihonograph Is par4L.,fi^. series of twelve dealing 

with the sciences/ in. two-year colleges. The finding^ are based 
upon a -repres^nte^itive national sample of 175 two-year colleges. 
Catalogs and cla6s schedules for the 1977-78 academic yea\ wfere 
used for data on curriByium. Information on ^tej^ching practices 
was obtained from questionnaires returned by a^ample of 69 eco- 
nomics instructors^ Friedlander also examined a number of -studies 
madtt by others deaMng with econoipics education in community and ' 
junior colleges „ 

\ . 

Six categories of economics courses were established on the 
basis of the college of ferings . These were as follows: 

Introductory/General Economics ; Non-technicai and non- 
theoretic^l economics survey .course a. 

Principled of Economics ; Convei|^ional macro- and micro- 
economics courses similar to those taught in four-y<--ar 
colleges. 

BusinesarRelated Economics f Money and Banking, Labor 
Econom4^s, Business Economics, Real^sta^e Economics, and 
others applying economic prlijciples to business situations/' ' 

Technology-Related Economics : Courses '.applying economic 
theory to such industries as ^agriculture , engineering , and 
transportation. ^ 

^eV>can Economics and History ; '"Courses stressing the 
instiftutional ^nd ^economic conditions influencing economic 
grpwth . 

Special Topiq's ; Coutses dealing with specific countries, 
reg^pKiS/ or groups (woinen; Bla^s) ; economic development; 
comparative syste^ms; "^pn contemporary issues. ^ 

The Principles course .was jnost comriuCU^, with 93 percent of the f^S 
collegek/offering this subject. The "Introductory/General" course 
was off^i^ed by 33 percent; \ "Business-Related" courses by 34 per- 
cent; "Technology-Related" by 22 percent; "America^n" by 16 percent; 
and "Special Topics" by nine percent. Nearly 99 peircent of all 
colleges of fefed at least one economics course. K^ might be* 

t 

\ 
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©Wctdd, large colleges (7,500 sfudents or more) v/ape more 
. lilcely to offer courses in aj»y of these areas (except. "Technology- 
Related" courses) than were medium (l,55o to 7, 499 stUclents) and 
small (less than 1,500 students) colleges. Public colleges o:^£ered 
more economics courses tiian private ooXleges. \ 

\ 

Most colleges used the macro to micro sequence in th^ir Prin- 
ciples courses, and over 43 percent had some' sort or prerequisite 
for entry into the Principles course. Discrepancies were ' f 6und 
hfitv/Gsn the number of courses listed in the catalogs and tVios© 
listed in the class schedules. About 95 percent of the Principles ' 
courses listed in catalogs were als6 found in the class schedules, 
but the degree of correspondence dropped to about 7 9 percent for 
General courses, 71 pe:pcent for Technblogy-Rela-ted courses, '60 
percent for American Economics and History, 56 percent Udfir Business- 
Related 6fferirtgs, and only 36 percent for Special Topics. this 
suggests the possibility that "either the catalogs are hopelessly 
out-of-date or that student deijjAnd has diroinished considerably." 
(Page 25 Of manuscript,) Friedlander notes that clas^ scKedules 
rather than qatalogs should be used in deJbermining a College's 
actual offerings. ^ 

Analysis of the questd.onnaire. responses from instructors 
indicated that about 82 jllrcent of the studegits complete their 
economics courseis. This was slightly better than the record for 
anthropology classes, and a bit lower than the retention rate for 
psychology and sociology classes. Economics teachers v»efe less ^ 
lil^ely to depart frqjj\ the lecture-discussion mod^ than were instruc- 
tors in anthropology, psychology and sociology. Lectures by the 
instructor took up over 63 percent of the' class time in economics 
courses, but Iq.ss than 50 percent of the time in th^ other three 
social- sciences . Except for the widespread use of maps, cliarts, 
illustrations, and displays, economics teachers were much less apt 
to use such instructional media as films, f ilmstrips , slides, 
overhead transparencies, videotkpes^ and audio recordin^^ t^an 
their colleagues in anthropologyv psychology and sociology. On 
the other hand, the ecoiiomists were mor^ likely to use handouts, > 
tjewspapers, journals, magazines, and workbooks along'^with the 
regular textbook. 

About 84 percent of the economics insturators considered it 
"very important *>^hat their students learn the concepts of the 
discipline, but only about 30 percent thought it very important to 
relate the concepts to the student's own value^.' The teachers in 
the other social sciences were more inclined to want students to 
relate the concepts of their disciplines to their own values. 

The multiple response type of test was the evaluation instru- 
ment most frequently used. by the economists. Nearly 48 percent also 
used essay questions, however. Only Obout 10 percent used papers 
written, outside of class as part of the student's evaluation. The 
economics teachers were less likely to use such out-of-class 
activities a^ field trips, TV programs,, outside lectures, community 
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projects, arid films than their cblleagues in the other social 
science disciplines , 

In regard' to formal training in economics, about 10 percent ofi 
the instructors returning the quest^ionnaire held doctoral degrees / 
and about 78 percent held master's degreeS'\ Nearly 70 percent 
were employed on a full-time ' basis , and the majority had had over 
three years of teachirjg experience- This implies that things have 
improved since 196^, when Dawson found that only three percent 
held doctoral degrees, that 46 percent h^d master ' s degreed as 
their highest degrees in economics and that only 43 percent were 
teaching econoraij^s on a full-time basis . About 4 7 percent, of the 
inst^ructors had total say" in selecting the cour:^e textbooks, and 
over* 70 percent were "well satisfied" wit-h the extent to which 
they influenced the selection of instructional materials, Wlien 
asked what changes were needed to make their courses more ef-fec- 
tive, the vast majority (62,3 percent) said "Students Better 
Pre{)ared to J^andle Course Requirements," (Page 54 of manuscript.) 
Other changes that received substantial support (by about a third 
of the respondents) were: Smaller CXass; More Media or Instruc- 
tiona.1 Materiai/s; Stricter Prerequisites; Instructor Release Time 
to Develop Course and/or Material; and Professional Development 
Opportunities for Instructors. (Page 54 of manuscript.) 

Friedlander ends his report with a list of 21 things that might 
be done "to stimulate the interest of more students" in economics. 
For example /he suggests that courses be "aligned to student 
educational needs and interests," (Page '62 of manuscript.) 
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Gallo, Joseph C; Skinner, Gordon S.; and Goettle, Richard J. 

Characteristics of Economics Dep'artments in Two Year a nd Four Year / 
iRstlt u tions . ' 

Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati, 1974. 8pp. Mimeographed. 

• f f The Graduate Preparation of the College Profe ssor of 

Economics . 

Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati, 1974. 11pp. Mimeographed. 

■ . . . ^ . . . , ^ 

(Also see their article "Graduate Preparation of the Undergraduate ' 
Professor" ^.n The Journal of' Economic Education, Spring *V976 > . 
pp. 128-130.)- ' \ • T ^ 



This summary combines the findings presented in both papers by 
these three authors.' The Economics Department of the University of 
• Cincmna-ti conducted a survey of chairpersons or heads of divisions 
responsible for economics in two-year and four-year colleges. The 
sample was made up of schools with at least 600*students and which 
offered only an undergraduate economics major. The Cass and Birn- 

Comparative Guide to American Colleges (New York: Harper & Row, 
1968) was used in selecting two nationwide groups of four-year col- 
leges. The 61 institutions were classified as "highly selective" 
or "most selective" in accordance with the guide. Twenty-two of 
these institutions ♦returned the questi<^|nnaire . Max Russell's The 

- College Blue Book (New York:-^ C.C.M. Inf oriiiation Corp., 1969) was 
used in Reletting a nationwide sample of general four-year colleges. 
Sixty-one of the 186 surveys sent'Tto these colleges were returned. 

-4 Russell's book was also used to select a random sample of 200 two- 
year colleges, 61 of which returned th^ survey..- The q^aes tiohnaires 

. covered such topics as institutional char4cteristics , nature of the 
institution's programs, instructional characteristics,, and the 
career choices of major's. , 

In comparing the two-year schools with the four-year colleges, ^ 
the researchers found that the former had fewer professors of eco- 
nomics (an average of 2.4) than any other institution. The "most 
^selective" schools had the largest number (an average of 6.5). The 
' < "most selective I' schools also had the largest number of Ph.D. eco- 
nomists, whereas only. 8 percent of the junior college instructors 
had doctorates. Most of the two-year college teachei^s had masters 
degrees — 6 6.. 6 percent — while 16.6 percent haci bachelors degrees 
in economics and 8 percent had no degree in economics. 

Average enrollments per section were much highfer in the tfrb-year 
colleges than in any. of the four-ryear institutions. The lowest ^en- • 
rollment per section was in the "most selective" schools with only 
27 students (on the average) in each section of the principles 
course, as compared with oyet 100 for the two-year schools. . 

In ^regard to teaching techniques, the two,-year instructors were 
much more inclined' to 113-9 films, slide projectors, and overheads 

^ ' - ' ' t 
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than any of the other types of institutions. The "most selective" 
colleges were least likely to use any of these devices in their 
economics \ course s . The situj^ation was reversed in regard to the use 
of computers, however — only 16.4 percent of the two-year sch^i^a 
uded computers iq their economics classes as compared with 80 per- 
cent of the "most selective" four-year colleges. The two-year 
instructors had the heaviest teaching load, an average of 14.4 ^hours 
as compared with onlv 7.8 for the professors in the "most selective" 
colleges and 9.9 irj_. the "highly selective." The teachers in the 
general four-year colleges also had heavy loads, however, with an 
average of>13 hoWs. ' ' . 




About 52 percent of the students in the two-year colleges plan- 
ned to go on i^o a four-year institution, the^remaining 4 8 percent 
planning to obtain jobs upQA-jOraduation . The "most selective" col- 
leges had the highest percentage of students planning to do graduate 
work iii economics (20 percent) . 

^ s ^ * 

The autlidrs concluded that these data showed "a marked need for 
Economics Departments to offer a wide range of courses to meet the 
multiqgle objectives of their students," For two-year colleges, they 
felt that more courses beyond the principles level should be offered, 
"especially for those stL^Sents directly' entering the job market." 

In their second paper, the authors dealt with the effectiveness 
of the! conventional Ph.D. program in preparing teachers of economics. 
As might be expected, the four-year colleges placed inore emphasis 
upon "subject matter competence" than did the two-year schools, 
although the latter also considered it to be very important- Except 
for the "most selective" schools, the respondents were in favor of 
having graduate students take course work in "other sciences or 
social sciences" as well as economics, and felt that prospective col- 
lege teachers should be competent to teacli in at least three sub- 
fields of economics. 

All types of schools responded negatively to the statement: "The 
typical graduate of conventional prf.D. program is well prepared to 
assume his teaching responsibilities." All agreed -that some time 
should be devoted to giving the graduate student"^ better .teadiing 
skills, the amount of time ranging from 13 percent to 21 percent of 
his or her time. There were vast differences over how to do this, 
however. A majority of the two-year school respondents favored giv- 
ing graduate credit for training in teaching skills, and 40 percent 
of them thougj^t that the .development of teaching skills shoujd be 
the Inmost important part of graduate training. All sohools s\ipported 
"graduate apprenticeship" as a way of developing teaching skilly, 
and all but the "most selective" believed that evidence of tea?<iiing 
skill was more important than evidence of researchsi^ll in hiring 
college teachers. 

The "most selective" schools wanted graduate* students to devote 
27.5 percent of their tini^ to research, while the Jcwo-year respon^ 
dents saw the need for only 6.^8 percent. A majority of the 
respondents, except for those representing the "most select" col- 
leges^, agreed that conventional Ph.D. programs put too much emphasis 

> r 
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upon research training. Fewer than 20 percent of the twO-year 
institutions favored the requirement of an original research dis- 
sertation, as compared with 80 percent of the" "most select" colleges. 
The other types o-f colleges favored th6 research dissertation, but 
only by a "bare majority." All schools supported bhe-idea of sub- 
stituting computer training for foreign languages in graduate 
programs . 

All types of colleges were" in favor of some graduate training 
in counseling techniques, for all accepted the idea that professors 
should "vieW the advising of students as an intrinsic part of the 
job...." Again, however, there were clear-cut differences in terms 
of the importance of this factor. The "most select" schools would 
devote only 1.7 percent of -the student's time to training in coun- 
seling, while the two-year colleges urged 9.4 percent. None of the . 
-colleges believed that "grantsmanship" was important. 

Skills in mathematics and statistics were important to 4 0 per- " 
cent of the "most s^lec t" schools , but to only .22 percent of the juni- 
or college respo'nd^ts Skills in scientific writing were not con- 
sidered important by any of the schools. Whereas only 40 percent of 
the four-ypar colleges believed that a graduate program for prospec- 
tive colVege teachers should devote some time to learninj^ about the 
administration, or^anizatior^, and operation of colleges, 80 percent 
of the t\>fo-year respondents supported this element. All supported 
the use of c(MRprehei;isive examinations in graduate schools with the 
strongest support coming from the "selective" schools. 

The authors tentatively concJ.uded ithat there would be a growing 
market for students trained to teach in undergraduate colleges and 
predicted that graduate programs would "move to i^^tporate . more 
teaching experience through internship prograiffB ^^ther .means . " , 
They feared that such programs might be regarded ^l^-^second-class , " 
howevet, and that the graduates of , such programs would find it more 
difficult to obtain jobs. They thought that special programs for 
two-year colleges might develop. It was concluded that the "selec- 
tive" colleges prepare student's for advance^ graduate work, wViile 
•the^ two-year collegGS are primarily concerned with prej^aring students 
for vocational opportunities: It was asserted that most Ph.D. / 
programs fail to meet the needs of the two -year colleges for faculty 
Vith teaching^/sk^ills, "ability to guide," and the ability /to ex- 
press themselves and their su^j^ts in' applied ways." One^explana- 
tion for tne fact that junior colleges hire people without doctorates 
is that those with masters degrees can "do an adequate job much 
less money." (The authors were quoting a • twq-^ear college respondent. -) 
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Garraty, David G 



An 



Inve8tl(?atlo]i of the Effects of Consamer Economics Classe 



8 on 



Attitudes Toward the Mark etplace 

Hampton, Virginia: Thomas Nelson Community College, 197D. lOpp. 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of The Virginia Association 
of Economists- (Unpublished.) 

Garraty administered an attitude test to students in Wveral 
sections of a Consumer Economics course at Thomas Nelson Community 
College in 1978. This course "applied microeconomic principles 
of rational decision making to consumer choices." (Page 1.) He 
' wanted to find out if the course affected attitudes toward the 
marketplace, and if students in Consumer Economics differed from 
those taking a traditional Principles of Economics course. 
Lundstrom's Consumer bisoontent Scale was used.* The Lundstrora 
test was administered on a pre and post basis. It was atifhinis- 
tered to the five instructors involved, as well as tp the students. 
Data were also collected on student age, gender, employment statue, 
and numbeT of dependents (if any) . Students in a Principles 
course were similarly tested. 

Analysis of covariance was employed to test for the signifi- 
cance of the differential impact of Consumer Economics as 
opposed to Principles, controlling for other variables. It was 
found that the >Consumer Economics students increased their dis- 
content wicn the marketplace, while, the Principles students 
decreased theirs. The students seemed to be influenced by their 
instructors" as well. • - 

Students who were not employed were more inclined to change than 
those who were working. Ttl^verall mean change was 1.49, but for 
these students it was 11 points. This change was in the direction 
of greater discontent in the Consumer Economics course, but a 
decrease in discontent in the Principles course. Age was not a 
significant factor, nor was gender or dependent status. 

Garraty thought that the heavy emphasis given to advertising 
in the Consumer Economics course might explain the rise In discon- 
tent. As for tne difference between working and non-wotKing 
students, he felt that perhaps the lack of^-'real world experience" 
helped to account f or the tendency of the ,^n-working- group to 
express greater discontent. H6 suggests farther research relating 
consumer discontent to measures of oonsuraef competency. 



*See William J.. Luiidstirojn and Lawrence M. Lamont, "The Development 
of a Scale to- Measure Consumer Discontent," Journal of Marketing 
Research, Vol. XIII, November, .1976, pp. 373-381. 
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Garraty, David 

TIPS in The Sg\all Cl'agg Setting: A Contro lled Experiment' 

. ^ — ^ 

Hampton, Virginiav Thomas Nelson Community College, 1978- 4pp + 
appendices. Paper presen^ted at the Annual Meeting of the Virtiinia 
Association of Economists, March 31, 1978. 

t 

The Teaching Information Processing ■ System (TIPS) was developed 
Pf^fe^^o^ Allen C. Kelley of Duke Univarsity to help ihdividuaL- 
ize instruction in large classes. (For descriptions of this system, 
see Kelley s articles in the May 1968 edition of the American Eco- 
nomic Review, the May l972 issue of the AER, th^ Spri ng 197 3 issue 
The Journal of E conotnlc Educatio n. anTTn Kfeith Lumsden, editor, 
Recent R esearch Tn Economic Education .) " Garraty used TIPS in a 
small class setting and measured it3~ef f ectiveness . His teidy took 
place during the fall quarter, 1977, in three sections of a course 
in principles of economics! 

J 

In using TIPS, one divides the course into ifistructional units 
lasting about one week. At the end of each unit the student takes a 

survey" to determihe his or her mastery of the concepts contained 
m the unit. The results do not affect the student's grade. The 
student then receives a computer print-out apprisi-ng him or her of 
the results of the Survey, giving praise for good work, and suggest- 
ing steps to take in the case of items missed.* 

Garraty 's three experimental sections met jointly^ for lectures 
on Mondays and Wednesdays. On Thursdays or Fridays the sections met 
separately f6r discussions'! Ther'e was also a control section that 
did not get the computerized surveys. The groups were pre-tested 
with a 22-item instrument derived" from the micro portion of the Test 
o f Understanding in College Econo mids (TUCE) and post-tested with~^ 
similar ^22-item instrument. The post-test counted as part of the 
student's grade. The researcher considered gain scores (post-test 
minus pre-test) , gap-closing scores (post-test scor^ minus pre-test 
3co£-e, divided by the difference between the pre-test score and 22), 
and the post-test -score. These were the cognitive output measures 
used in the regression analysis. Pre-test score was used as a proxy 
for student ability, and Garraty controlled for student age, gender 
class, and mathematics background. " 

The model explained only 15 percent of the variance. Garraty 
thougiit that SCAT scores might have yielded stronger results^ but 
these were not available for most stents. He also felt that multi- 
collmearity in - the independent vai^l^ble data set might explain the 
weak results. I Actually, the control group surpassed the exfr^rimental 



* 



See the summary of Thompson's s'tudy of TIPS later in this booklet 
for an ei^ample of a TIPS print-out. 
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group on all three measures (mean post-test score, mean gain score, 
and gap-closing score). On the other hand, the 'experimental group 
was more likely to . say that the teaching method met studenl: needs, 
that the objectives were cleally stated and wore acliieved, that they 
had worked harder on this course than on most;, other courses, and that 
they developed more positj,ve feelings'- toward economics as" a J?ield of 
study. -These differences w^re not statistically significant, liowever . 

Garraty noted that the control group had l^higher percentage of' 
males and sophomores, and that their average age was -sli-ghtly higher 
than that of tne experimental group. On the other hand, tne experi- 
mental students had a higher' mean pre-test score and had "marginally 
higher exposure to college mathematics." (Page 3.) He concluded 
that students enjoy using TIPS (the vast majority favored using TIPS 
again). Thus, if TIPS had a negative effect on student cognitive 
outcomes, it also had a positive effect on "affective" outcomes. He 
suggested that a "more comprehensive" stydy be made of the use of 
TIPS in small class settings before firm, conclusions are drawn. (There 
were 4 3 experimental students and only 18 controls in this experiment.) 

Note: For another study of the use of TIPS in a junior collegi-, 
see tne suminary of Fred Thompson ' s paper TIPS in a Coimiiuni ty Cbllege 
Setting later in this booklet. 
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Joint Council on Economic Education 

I ■ ' ' 

An Analyais of Needs for the improvement of instruc t ion in 
Eoonomics by Conwunity College Faculty; A iReport to the 
Comrounity ColXege Advisory Committee of the Joint CounoTl on 
Economrc Edugatlon . ^ 

✓ 

New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1976. 22pp. MimeoK 

In 1976 tJie Joint Council * 8 eoinmqnity Colle^ Com- 
mittee conducted a national survey of needs as expressed by the 
economics faculty in coixununity colleges. Questionnaires were sent 
to about ^00 comm\inity colleges, and' 211 responses wera: received. 
(Over 50 of these were discarded because they were incomplete or ^J 
not filled out correctly.) i 

Reispondents were asked to rank six progt'ams pertaining to human 
Resources. The results were as follows: 

1st Priority: Regional seminars, and workshops dealing 

directly with methodology for teaching 
economips in community colleges. 

2nd Priority: Further graudate-'level course work in e^o-- 

nomics for community college instructors. 

3rd Priority: In-service workshops, seminars, or course 

work designed by community college instruc- 
tors • 

4th Priarrity: A vehicle to publish research in the teach- 
* ing of economics in community colleges. 

5th Priority: Further graduate level course work in 

education for community college instructors. 

6th Priority: Performance incentives for faculty, such aSj 

a national competition with cash prizes for 
well-developed teachifig units. » 

Next, the respondents were aske<J to rank 16 suggested programs 
pertaining to materials and non-human resources. The results were 
as follows: 

1st Priority: Distribute several alternative experimental 

approaches in syllabi form for the use of 
economic instructors. 

2nd Priority: Distribute current materials, such as problem 
<»v sets, texts dealing with specific issues, etc. 
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. 3rd Priority: 
4th Priority: 
5th Priority: 

6th Priority: 

7th Priority: 
8th PriorxtT^ 

9th Priority : 

10th Priority: 

11th Priority: 

12th Priority: 

13th Priority-: 

14th Priority : 
l5th Pi;iority: 

16th Priority: 
» 

i 



Distribute p?imphlets on such specific economic 
topics as energy, inflation, and unemployment. 

Distribute recent research findings in effective 
teaching n\ethods in comnmni ty colleges . 

Distribute current, audiovisual materials in 
econbmics and/pr bibliographies and reviews of 
audiovisual materials . 

Provide models for the development, of state 
economic associations which can promote coopera- 
tion between two-year and four-year schools . 

Distribute lists of free resources . ^ 

Publish frequent newsletters to inform community 
college faculty of new development? and resources . 

'v. 

Develop and distribute nationally normed tests and 
evaluation instruments, ^ '-^ 

Distribute a bibliogra;^hy of all research done in 
the teaching of (!^conomics • 

Develop and distribute a teaching manual and 
video tapes geared to the introductory course. 

^ V 

Dev«rlQp and distribute introductory economics 
courses, materials, syllabi, etc,, geared to the 
community college and to specific studerrt^^s^oups 
such as vocational-technical students. 

Distribute lists of persons or Centers fbr Eqo- 
nomic Education with expertise in various facets 
of economics instruction. 

Develop a national test bank - 

Distribute reviews of available texts and materials 
in inttoductory economics. 

V 

Develop and distribute directories of teaching 
Resources on a regional basis. 
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Key, Charles M. 

Evaluation of Knowledges and Underst andings Acquired by Students 
in Co llo giatG Elementar y Ec ono mics Apposite 'to a Selected ProSIem . * 

Ed. D. study. Dloomington: Indiana University, 1969, 271 t)p. 
University Microfilm No. 70-7991. Also see the Journal of Business 
Educ ation, March 1970, and the Business Education Eorum, October, 
l^TOT. 



This study was conduqted in eight piiblic junior colleges in 
Flori/da,. Several hypotheses were tested by use of the "t" test, 
analysis of variance, analysis of covariance , and Pearson* s 
Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient. Over 700 students we-re 
involved. 

t 

First, the researcher made an inquiry concerning the nature of 
selected content coiranonly used and emphasized in elementary col- 
lege economics courses. A test was then constructed and administered 
to 706 junior college studeni^s. I tern analyses were made, and the 
test was refined. The revised test was used to measure the nature 
and extent of "achievement in knowledge and understanding of macro- 
economic concepts . 

As might be expected, certain concepts were not mastered as 
well as others, but increased numbers of students understood all 
the subconcepts after one semester of economics instruction. 
Students who had had. prior instruction in macroeconomics acnieved 
a higher level of performance than did students without prior in- 
struction. St.udents at large urban ^public junior colleges di(^ 
better than those in small urban "co;^leges . There was a positive 
porrelation between the extent to which, instructor s stressed parti- 
cular concepts and the difficulty experienced by beginning studentis. 
This^ study suggests that the use of a test as a diagnostic 
instrument may help instructors decide on the amount of stresJ^ to 
be given to particular concepts.- 



* This summary of Key's stud^' was derived from an ajostract pub- 
lished in Research' in Economic JS d ucation: A Revi e w , Bibli ography 
and Abstract^ by Darrell R. Lewis and Charle? b. Orvis (New York: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 1971) pp. 5 9-60. 



Kim, Paul Y. 

i 

"An Evaluation of Two-Year College Student Achievement on the Test 
of Understanding in Personal Economics." 

-The Journal of Eco nomic Education . Vol. 7, No. 2. Spring 1976 

pp. 104-110. " ^ y -«.:7/u, 

i 

Kim compared the personal economic understandings of two-year 
college students who completed courses in Introduction to Business 
Consumer Problems, and Economic Perspectives. The study was made 
at the General College, the two-year college within the University 
ot Minnesota in Minneapolis. The Test of Underst anding in Personal 

Economic s, published by the Joint CouncTr^iTEH^nomic Education, 

was used on a pre-test, post-test basis. Student ACT composite 

/^^.^?''''^^'n ^"""^ scores on the Minnesota Scholastic Aptititude 
Test (MSAT) were considered. Of the 187 students enrolled in the 
three courses, 125 were included in the analysis. Tho^ with in- 
complete-data were dropped from consideration • ^ 

Analysis of covariance was employed to determine the effects 
ot course, grade level, and t^he interaction effects of course a^id 
grade level on student achievement as measured by the TUPE The 
covariates ^lsed were the combination of (1) pre-test scores, (2) ACT 
^^'?^2f^J\^Tl!'^^''? scores, and (3) age. The post-test means were 
adjusted by/the three covariates. Students taking Economic Perspec- 
tives had £he highest adjusted mean (35.7), while those taking 
introduction to Business had the lowest (30.4). The differences 
were significant ^t the .01 level. The adjusted mean for freshmen 
was not significan'tly higher than that of sophomores ; thus , it was 
concluded that the significant differences among courses existed 
^or each grade level. < 

Kim concluded that student achievement on the TUPE depended on 
the type of cowrse taken. He thought that the Economic Perspectives 
.course yielded better results because its content was more nearly in 
accord with the concepts found in the TUPE. Students In the 
Economic Perspectives course probably had more exposure to economic 
terminology and conceptual analysis than students in the Consumer 
Problems Course. it, was also possible, however, that differences in 
learning activities, materials used, teaching styles, instructor 
Background and interests, and interactions between teachers and. 
students ^accounted for the differences in learning. 
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Ko9cielniak, James 

The Nat ure of ^Jntroduotor y iSconomicg Courses . 

Palos Hills, Illinois: Moraine Valley Community College, 1974. 
11pp. 

Also see his article in Community College Social Science 
Quarterly , Siumner-Fa\l , 1975, pp. ^{5-54 aK3~ffT: " • 

^'^^.s 1974 study compared cgramuiiity colleges with four-year 

colleges in terms of the content, mode of instruction; approach, 
and textbooks used in introductory economics course^V^ ?r ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 108 instructors in Illinods colleges and 
universities. The 62 who responded repir^sented 23 two-year 
schools and 39 four-year colleges. 



There was no difference 'between two-year and four-year 
colleges Tn their coverage of national income accounts, fiscal 
V policy^ monetary policy, consumer choice, factor markets, and 
^ternational economics. The oommunity colleges did place 
Somewhat greater emphasis upon comparative economic systems, 
economic problems, and the hi story, of economic thought, however. 
(The significance of the difference between number of community 
colleges and four-year colleges covering particular topics was 
measured by the use of Yule's Q.) 

.As for mode of instruction, lectures or lectiire-discussion 
was used by about 75 percent of all respondents. A greater per- 
centage of four-year instructors used lecture or lecture- 
discussion, however, and the two-year teachers were more inclined 
to supplement their lectures with audiovisual aids. 

The maero-raicro approach was used by 94 percent of the re- 
spondents. Y'he remaining six percent stressed the history of 
economic thplight, issues and problems, or concepts and analysis 
without distinguishing between macro and micro. There was no 
significant difference between two-year and four-year colleges 
in regard to approach.* 

f . 

The same textbooks were found in both types of institutions, 
with minor differences in the popularity rankings of the five 
1 e ad inV^^^ books . 
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Labinski, P.F. 

"The Effectiveness of Economics Instruction in Two-Year Colleges 
Revisited , " 

The Journal of Economic Education . Vol. 9, No . 2 . Spring, 1978. 
Pp. 102-106. 



Labinski challenged the notion that economics instruction in 
two-year colleges is inferior to that in four-year colleges. (See 
the Weidenaar-Dodson study and the Lewis-Wentworth-Orvis study.) 
He tested 14 3 students enrolled in Principles of Economics courses 
in Rochester Community College in Minnesota during the 1970*-71 and 
1971-72 academic years. 

The dependent variables ^etW course grade and post-test scores 
on the TUCE (Test of Understanding in College Economics). The in- 
dependent variables included financial aid status, major field 
(business or non-business) , whether or not the student had had col- 
lege algebra and college economics, scores on the TUCE pre-test, 
CPA, ACT, high school rank, age, mother's education and father's 
education. Stepwise multiple regression analysis was employed. 

Four variables, proved to be sig^nlf leant in predicting final 
grades in the economics course. Th^se were GM\, TUCE pre --test 
score, whether or not the student had applied JJ^pr financial aid, 
and prior course work in economii^fi. ACT math^^ores were signifi^ 
cant when the program was run wiith only five variables. The coef- 
ficient of determination (R^) was ,43. 

When post-TUCE scores were used as, t^he dependent variable the 
same set of independjent variables was found to have predictive 
strength, but pre--TUCE score, ACT social science score, and mother's 
educational background (number of years of forma^ education) were 
most significant. The for these three variables was .49. Addl- 
ing the other^independent variables increag^ed the R^ to .53. 

Labinski compared mean pre-test and post-test scores on the 
TUCE with the scores obtained frOm the four-year college students 
in the national norming sample , and withi^^t-hose obtained from t\^o- 
ye^r students in two other studies. Labinsi^^i's students had^ a 
slightly higher pre-test mean than the four-year students (14.05 
as compared with 13. Tl), but a slightly lower post-tegt mean (18^39 
as compared with 19.^4)/^ The post-test difference (.85) was not 
significant at the .05 level of probability. His students achieved 
a much hllgher scorie than did those in the Weidenaar-Qpdson atudy 
(3.64 points higher), which is reported elsewhere in this booklet. 

On the other hand , the four-year students did make greater 
gains. The absolute improvement for that group w^«^5.53 points, as 
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QOinpareci with Lablaski's 4.34. The relative improvement was higher 
ine tour-year students achieved a mean post-test score 40 3% higher 
th^in thexr mean pre-test score, while Labiwski's students achieved 
a relative improvement of 3,1.0^. • The "gap-closing score" was also 
computed (The "gap" is the difference between the pre-test score 
and a perfect score. obtain ^he gap-closing score, one divides 

the gain score. by the gap. This indicates the extent to which the 

student closed the gap between the pre-test score and a perfect 
score. It controls for the "ceiling effect" bias imposed by' the 
finite number of questions — 33 — in the TUCE . ) The gap-closing 
score of the four;7yoar studenta was 28.6%, as compared with 22 9% 
for Labmski's students. ' 



comparing his students w,ith those in i&ome other junior ooMeges, 
Labmski found that they did better than thoaa involved in the 
Weidenaar-Dodson study in terms of absolute improvement and gap- 
closing score. Their performance differed little from tnose tested 
by Lewis, Wentworth, and Orvis. 

d • - 

Labinski recognized the limitations of findings based on a 
sample of students in one college, but he felt thit the foJ lowing 
alternative hypotheses were worth inv(?stigation : 

% 

- The^re'is great variation among two-year colleges 5 
with respect to quality of instruction. A stratified 
sample with respect to school size and socio-economic 
characteristics of students -Ls needed. 



Junior college students are more "occupational 
oriented" and more Concerned with practical applica- 
tions. . .Thus, the TUCE jnay not measuire the objectives 
which are common in two-year economibs courses, and 
may-^discrimina^te against courses wit)H junior college 
objectives. 



Junior college instructors may expect less of theit 
students and thus accept poorer performance. 
"Students may internalize their allegedly inferior-^ 
. academic i^tatus and lower their own goals." *V 

V\s owi> opinion was ^ that the first two of these" possible explanations 
were^, the most persuasive. • . , 



Labinski , P . 

Student Attit;ude Towards Economlc g at Roche ster Stat e Junio r^ 
College , .. . 

Ed,S. s.tudy. M*Akato, Minnesota: Mankato State University, 1973. 

57pp. ^ : ' ^ 

During the spring"*quarter of ' the 1972-73 academic year, 
Labinski tested a sample of 100 sophgrnores to determine the re^ 
latipnshi'b between exposure ^o introductory economics and student 
attitudes / * The 50' experimerW!al students were enrolled in a 
Principles of Economics ^course or had completed the course in the 
previous quarter/^ The 50 control students had not studied economics 
in college. 

The test developed by Lal5^nski included questions on attitude 
towards economics^ questions dfe^igned to determine opinions on 
economics issues, ^nd questiqijs^ economics content • Informa- 
tion on economics backgi^Oun^T^l^rse work) , GPA, gender, age, 
type of hi,gh school attended, and family income was obtained. 
Labinski was primarily concerned with attitude towards economics 
as a course, the importance of understandi-ng economics, and whether 
or not economics should be required. Questions to determine con- 
servative or liberal positions on economic issues asked the student 
to check' "strongly agree, agre6 , undecided, disagree, or strongly 
disagree" in regard to such issues as , the fairness of the U.S. tax 
system. To test knowled[ge of subject matter, Labinski used 10 
questions from the Test pf Understanding in C ollege Economics 
(TUCE) , and he referred this part of his instrument as MTUCE 
(for "mini-TUCE") . , His findings were as follows:- 

- There, is a significant association between igpterest in 
economics and economics ±>ackground . More or the experi- 
mental students expressed high or very high interest. 
There was no diff erence , '[however ^ between those taking 
economics voluntarily and those required to take it. (A 
sinall number were taking it as an elective, ho.wever.) 



There was a' significant association between interest m ^ 
economics and GPA. Students* with a "B" average or above 
were more in<51in6d to be interested in 'economics than * 
were "C" students. - 

Males were more likely to report an interest in economics 
than females 41.0 percent of the former in the experi- 
men^tal cfroup expressed high or' very high interest, while 
onl-y 18.2 percent of the latter indicated high or very 
high interest.' ^ ..--^ 

Age was a factor ^ in that there wiis a significant dsso^ ^ 
ciatidn batween interest inJ economics and ^economics 
background among students aged 23 or over. There was no 



significant aasociation between tliose aged 22 or under 
Older students were more likely to express hign interest 
in economics, ^ 

Students who attended urban high schools were more 
likely to report high^ interest than studeh^^ who attended 
rural high scho'ols . (H>gh schools in cities with a popu- • 
lation of 2500 or mofe were classified as urban.) 

The Chi square test did not show family income to be 
significantly related to interest in economics. 

Students classified as conservatives (in- accordance with 
the L^ert-type attitude scale measuring opinions on "'w.^ 
econoil^c issues) showed^more interest in economics than • 
studentii considered to be moderates ,or liberals " ' 

There was no significant association between interest in 
economics and economics background among studtents who 
scored b or below- on the MTUCE.. . (Maximum score 10. ) 

Although the experihiental students we5t^ more likely to 
say that a general understanding of eCdnoijiics is import 
tant, the difference between them and the control students 
was not statistically significant. (Economics was seen 
as being important or very important by 6 5 percent of 
the total sailple.) 

> 

Membets of tlie experinjental groups were more- apt to feel 

that economics should be required, but the difference ^ 

between them and the controls on this point was not 

statistically significant.^ 

t - ■ 

There ^as no significant association between family 
income and the student's opinion on economic ^^sues . 

There was no significant ' association between opinions 
on ej::onomic issues and' the student's MTUCE score. ^-^^ 



- There was a significant difference between the groups 
m terms of mean scoanfe^ on the MTUCE, with -the experi- 
mental group achieving t}^e higher score. ^ 

Tc^ummarize, the variables that d^d have a significant bearin 
on the association between economics bacfegtound and interest in 
,the subject were GP.Ay ^gender , age, type" of hi^h school attended 
(urban or, rural) , and political (conservative-liberal) orientation 
Var?.ables that were i:iot statistically significant were family ■ 
income, scores on the MTUCE,. and whether economics was taken as a 
required course or an elective. 



7^0 ^ 
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LdGarce, .Kaymond , and Horwitz, Pamela S. o 

Comparative Analysis of Student Achievement in ••Principles • of 
Marketing** at a Junior College and a Four- Year University." 

The Jour nal of Economic Education, Vol. 10, No. 1. Fall 1970. 
Pp. 56-51. 

The autbuors compared students in Principles of Marketing 
courses at Meramac Junior College and Southern Illinois Univei;;- 
sity in t>erms of their knowledge at the beginning and at the end 
of the courses. Using the textbooks a^jj^d manuals assigned in the ^ 
"^courses, the authors constructed a 50-item multiple-choice pre- 
test an<l a similar post-test. -Students were asked to, indicate 
their gender, marital status, age, ej|npIoyment status, and academic 
class. ' ^ I 

Means ^ standard deviations, variances and F ratios were , 
obtained for ^oth pre-tjest and post-test, and "t" tests were used 
to compare results. The pre-test results were compared with tht^ 
demographic variables, and those sanje variables were analyzed 
against post-test results. SeparatiiDns were then magle for the 
pre-test^ and post-test at the two institutions. 

There was no significant difference between entry-level and 
exit-le^ffl knowledge obtained by the two groups of students. There 
was cl 'Significant increase in knowledge in both institutions^ and 
/ the knowledge gained was "compatible and similar (Page 51.) 
The at^iors copcluded that four-year colleges should therefore 
have ho reservations abput accepting the junior college transfer 
. course for credit. ^ 



/ 
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Lewis, Uarrell R. ^ 

"Tho Preparation and Prof essionaii zntion of Economics Inytructors 
Tw6-yo«r Colleges," ^ 

The Journal of Economic Education. Vol. 2, No. 1. Fall 1970 
Pp. 22-30. ~ ■ ^ 



Lewis compared soi^e of the results of Dawson ' s nationwide 
survey "Economics^ in Two-Year Colleges" (summarised earlier in 
tliis booklet) with surveya^made in Minnesota and in Illinois. He 
thought that the-giational 'Purvey ipight be* bia-sed "beicause col- 
leges with strong economics^aculties probably were more likely 
to regpond to the questionnaire it utilized.." (Page 22.) He 
accepted the national survey's conclusion that at best only half 
of tlie economics instructors in two-year colleges had masters or 
doctorates in economics, ^nd that less than half taught this 
subject on a full-time basis. ^ 

The national survey ^c^oncluded that 38 percent of the teachers 
. had not majore0 in econ6mics either as graduates or undergradu- 
ates. jyi Minnesota, According to Lev>ris, 4 6 percent of the ' 
/ instructors had not majored in economics, and ' in Illinofs the 
percentagfe was 70 percent. (The Illinois data were obtained 
from James V. Koch's unpublished report "The Faculty in Two-Year 
Colleges: The Case of Economics," produced at Illinois State 
University in 1968. The Minnesota data came from Lewis's A 
Decade^ of Economic Education in Minnesota , produced by the , 
Minne^ta Council on Economic Education in 1967.) 

Lewis believed that supply and' demand conditions explained ' 
these findings. , He noted that the demand for economiets was 
very high and thus fe.w would accept employment in two-year col- 
^ leges. The opportunity x:ost was simply tob hti<5h:--^The relatively 
small number of students -taking economics was another passible 
explanation. Lewis pointed , to the results of his Minnesota 
survey indicating that junior college teachers tended to feel 
frustrated by such things as lack of "prestige" and • inability tc^ 
relate to professional associations of economists. Finally, it 
had been common practice in junior colleges to hire instrtictqrs 
who" were secondary school teachers . ' - 
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Lewis, Uarrell R. ; Wentworth, Donnld R.; and Orvis, Charles C. 



'Economics in the Junior Colleges: Terminal or Transfer?" 

•v. 

The Journal of E conomic Education. Vol. 4, No. 2, Sprinq, 197.3. 
pp 100-110. 



Sbme junior colleges offer two economics courses, one of which 
is considered "terminq|L" and one of which is a "^ransfer" course. 
The former is often a non- technical introduction to economic^ that 
is not intended to replicate the conventional principles course and 
may not be accepted for transfer credit by four-year colleges. The 
other is very much like the typical principles course in the four- 
year college. The authors of this study compared student performance 
in the two types of courses, and then compared junior college 
students with f6ur-year students in terms of ec^j^mic learning. 

Two junior college instructors in different two-year colleges 
in Minnesota were selected to participate in the study, which took 
place during the 1970-71 winter quarter. The instructors were 
similar in terms of age, experience, training, and teaching style. 
Both were teaching the terminal as well as the transfer course in 
their schools, and they wer^ using the same materials and course 
syllabus. The terminal course, entitled Survey of Economics, was 
designed for students taking their only economics cou:^se and who 
were not likely to t:j^nsfer to a four -year college. About two- 
thirds of the course content was macroeconomic in nature, and current 
issues were stressed. Yiv* paperback books were used instead of v. 
the usual standar^a textbook, and graphs, formulas, and mathematical 
models were used sparingly. This transfer course, on the otl>er hand, 
was a conventional macroeconomics course using Samuelson's text- ' 
book . ^ 

A total of 226 students in the junior colleges were tested. 
The students in the two schools were fairly well matched in terms 
of several student characteristics. The macro part of th^ Test of 
Underst anding in College Econpmics (TUCE) was used for pre- and 
post- testing (Forms A and W, respectively) . / 

The researchers feared that the TUCE might be biased in favor 
of the transfer group because that group received a more rigorous 
and intensive, exposure to the macroeconomic concepts stressed in 
Part I of the TUCE. Their i;eservation8 proved to be unfounded, 
h6wever. The transfer students had higher ACT scores, were older* 
(by about 1.5 years), and achieved higher pre-TUCE scores. When 
controlling for these fi^ctors, along with pri6r' interest in 
economics, gender and any possible influence of ^he instructor or v'"^ 
:|chool, it wos found that there was no" significant difference 
^etween the terminal ^nd transfer students in turns' of post-course 
performance. The significant predictors of post-TUCE. scores were 
pre-test scores, ACT scores, and age. (For similar results see 
the study by Weidenaar and Dodson, summarized later in thi« boo)?:let.) 
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Next, the perfonimnce of the juniojS college students was 
compared with that of four-year students. Generally, the former 
started and ended with lower TUCli; scores, anA achieved lower gain 
know?!;.. factors as student ability (Arf scores), age, prior 

knowledge of economics, class standing, gender, and interest in 
stXntrwT^f'^on^n ^^^^t^'^t comparing 152 junior college transfer 
ana?v^i^ \ ' ?° '"''•'Z^'^^^^y Minnesota students in a regression 
analysis The. type of school did make a difference, with the 
junior college students achieving lower pre-test, post-test and 
gain scores. The differences were significant at the .01 level The 
authors could ^^.ot explain the poorer performance of the junior'col^ 
lege students, Although they were of the opinion that junior collecje 
instructors might expect less, and thus predispose their students 
meat """^^PagrrorT ^''''^^ """""^ contribute less to their own achieve- • 

After recognizing the "tentative nature" of their results, ^ 
the authors suggested that four-year institutions reconsider their 
policies regarding the ^^cceptabi li ty of credit earned in the terminal 
economics courses taught in junior colleges. Because those taking 
the terminal course did as well, (other things held equal) as those 
taking *he more prestigious transfer courses, the researchers 
thought/that junior .colleges might be wasting their resources by 
offering the terminal as well as the transfer course. They also 
suggeiMTed that since the course modeled on the four-year colleqe's 
conventionalVprinciples of economics course did not prove t6 be 
superior, the two-year schools should be encouraged- to continue "to 
develop unique curricular offerings suited to the needs of th6ir 
heterogeneous student clientele." <Page 109.) 
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Lumaden, Keith 

"'I'^e Effectiveness of Progranuned Learning in Elementary Economics" 
Ameri can E conomic Review, May_1967, pp. 652-659. 



In his efforts to determine the ef f ectiveneSfc of a programmed 
textbook in introductory microeconomics, Luii^sden »5Sted students in 
four institutions of higher education — a junior college and tiixee 
universities. In the fall quarter of 1966-67, sections were 
selected at random from introductory economics classes. The control 
sections were taught in the conventional manner, while the experi- 
mental groups used a programmed textbook in microeconomics. All 
" students took the same test, a multiple-choice e3^amination with 
items taken primarily from the workbooks accompanying major intro- 
ductory textbooks. 

Simple regression analysis was used", with the average score on 
the test ab the dependent variable. An effort was made to measure 
the students • '"intellectual capacity,-" but it was not possible to 
pool the results because of diversification among schools- in the 
measures of this variable. Thus, the use or non-use of the program- 
med textbook was the independent variable. 

At the three universities there was no statistically significant 
difference between the scores of the coritrol and experimental groups . 
At the junior college, however, sjtudents studying the programmed 
textbook did not do as well as those getting conventional instruc- 
tipn and using a conventional textbook, Lumsden thought that 
••Perhaps juniar college students do not study conscientiously on 
their own.^^ (\page 656.) He then ascertained the time spent 
studying economics, and foun<3 that the experimental section in *the 
junior college devoted only 16 hours on the ai^rage while the 
control students averaged over 27 hours- When Btudy time was in- 
cluded as an independent variable it was found that there was no 
statistically significant difference between the s^cores Of the 
experimental and control groups / 

Lumsden felt that the quality of instruction might have been 
a factor. Perhaps' the section ^aught by conventional means hacl an 
•• outstanding •• instiructbr .This section in the junior tudllege did 
abou^t as well on the test as the control sections in the universities. 
In all J^our colleges the j^tudents using the programmed textbook 
spent less time studying than ^id theii^ ; colleagues in Jthe conventional 
sections, but in the three universities they learned as much or more^ 
than the control groups - * ^ 

Finally, students were asked whether they . preferred programmed 
textbooks or conventional instruction. Although they seemed to have 
learned less, the junior college stucjents were more inclined to 
prefer programmed instruction ^8 percent expressing a preference 
for p:}:Ogramming as compared with an average of 37 percent for the 
university students. , , 

*^ . ' 

ERIC V , ■ ' .7d ■ . 
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Machen, Willard ' • » 

A Survey of Economic Education in Selected Texas Junior Colleges. ' 



Masters thesis. Lubbock: Texas Tech University, 1972 



Machen sent questionnaires to economics instructors in public 
junior colleges in Texas, and received ^replies from about 82 
percent of them. I'orty-seven instructors representing 37 colleges 
returned the questionnaires. Machen qilso interviewed teachers at 
several of the junior colleges. His conclusions ^ere as follows: 

> - In most; colleges the economics program was limited to the 
Principles of Economics course, and this .course wai taken 
mostly" by students planning to transfer, to four-year col- 
leges. Terminal students were "not often exposed to an eco- 
nomics course. ..." 

^ - The textbooks used in tlie junior colleges were the same 
type as those Used ±T\ senior colleges. 

- About half the colleges put economics in a business de- 
partment, and about half in a social science department .^-^ 

- Most of the teachers held masters degrees. Few held doc- 
torates, and few held only the bachelors degree. Only about 
22 percent had had formal training or courses related to 
junior college instruction. ^ 

- Mosl instructors were jl^ot devoting their full time to the 
teaching of economicsC 

' . ^ '•X 

- Most economics instructors went into junior college teaching 
'directly from graduate schools. 

- Machen thought moat of the classes were "too large" but 
noted that this statement was hot "made with authority" 
because of the^ lack of research on optimum cla§s size. 

- Otunibr colleges should not be Rooked upon as "two more 
years of high school , " but thei?- do not re'semble th^ four-year 
colleges either. Thus, Machen urge^ that \they not be incor- 
porated Into high school or four-year college categories, 

but 'that they be treated as a separate entity With their own 
"special set of problems...." ' _„ _ . 

- He found the junior college student to be "th'e crux of most 
junior college problems" because of the' lack of academic ' 

^ motiyation. Limited budgets and heavy teaching loads also 
presented problems. 

■ *# - 
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Machen recomniended the following: 

Tlie number of efconomics courses offered in Texas junior 
colleges should be increased- 
* • 

The junior colleges should give "increased attention to 

the terminal students , as well as continued emphasis on a 

quality program for transfer students^" 
* 

More research on junior college economic^ is needed. 

There should be more communication between junior and senior 
colleges in regard to the teaching of economics • 

Greater efforts should be made to acquaint junior college 
teachers with the work of economic education organizations 
sucJ\ as the Joint Council and the Texas Council* on Economic 
Education. 

Senior colleges should offerj coursed or seminars on the 
teaching of elementary econohics for those who are interested 
, - in junior college teaching. ' 

\ 

- . Graduate students in economics should be encouraged to 
consider teaching in junio'r colleges and should have the 
help of centers for economic education. 




Memar, Ahmad B. 



A D etermination of Perceived Minimum Economic U nderstanding 
Needed_b;^^_Comn ^^ College Graduate s in Mid-ManagementT 

V^o^^°": Texas: University of Houston. School of Education, 
i.980. (Doctoral study dn progress.) 

Mr. Memar has designee^ a questionnaire that will be sent 
to economics instructors and others interested in mid- ^ 
managem^ri' ti;aining programs in community and junior colleges. 
His purpose IS to "update and improve curriculum, in community/ 

junior • co"l leges " The questionnaire' li^ts -bVer 36 

^ooonojnic concepts, about evenly divide.d betveerf raicroeconomic 
and m^croeconomic topics. Respondents' are asked to check 

Extremely Important/: "Very Important," "Moderately Impor- ' 
•tant, -Slightly Important," or "Not Important" after each 
Item. The respondents are also asked to give their' highest 
degrees and number of years of experience in teaching 
economics and/or mid-management. 

. The^GSearcher^obes that his study will "determine 
those /ik-ssential ecMofflic understandings that community/junior 
collepe .gradj^^tes of a mid-management program/- need to 
functjion effectjhrely in their jobs.,.." The study Will be 
limited to colleges in Texas that offer mid-managemeht in 
their two-year programs. ' * , 

The original design indicated that mid-^management 
eniployees, mid-management employers, mid-management coordi- 
nators/instructors, and economics instructors would 'be polle^T 
One-way analysis of variance was to be used to determine the 
significance of differences among the perceptions of these 
four groups regarding the minimum economic understanding ' 
needed. Difficulties in obtaining the necessary information 
, however, suggest that the first two groups may haye to be 
dropped'. -> 

(The material quoted in this sunmiary was takdn from Mr 
Memar 's original research design. Other information was ' 
obtained from letters written by Mr. Memar to me . ) 




Miller, Jimmie C. 



Analyais of th^^ Effe cts of St ude nt Learning Prefe rences ^ Study 
Time^ LocutrjQrft- Attended and AcRievement in Economic? ^ 

East Peoria:^ Illinois Central College, 1979. 14pp. Paper prepared 
for the 4 9th Annual Conference of the Souther.n Economio Associ- 
ation, Atlanta, Georgia, November 7-9, 1979. 

Miller, focused on "the student as a producer of knowledge" 
and incorporated the student's learning preferences, the instruc- 
^tor ' s teaching preferences, student study time, and the number ofi 
lectures attended as inputs. He administered Albert Canfield's 
Learnin g Styles Inventory at the beginning of the semester. (The 
Inve ntory was published by Humanics Media iYi Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
in 1§7 6.) This measures the student's preference for one of four 
modes of learning. These are as follows: 

^(1) Listening (a preference for lectures^ tapes, speeches, 
etc. ) . ^ ^ 

H^^gding prefejqence for studying the^written word) . 

(3) ' Iconics (a preference for films, slides, graphs, and 

illustrations) . ^ 

(4) Direct experience (a preference for such activi'ties as 
field trips, simulations, and laboratory work)^. 

The instructor's preferences wer^ measured by Canfield's Ii^ struc tional 
Styles Inventory (Ann Arbor , ^Michigan ; Humanics Media , 19760 , which 
shows the extent to which a teacher is comfortable with each of the 
four learning styles. 

It was hypotliesized that students would learn more if their 
learning preferences coincided v^ith those of the instructor • To 
measure the association^ student preferences and instructor pre-- 
f^rences were ranked, and a Spearman R^nk correlat;ion poefficient 
W'&s » computed . Data on student study "^ime* were collected each week^ 
and records of attendance at lectures were lf:ept. Miller used 
student study time as a proxy for the amount of labor used by the 
student in the -production of knowledge". The number of lectures 
attended ^was seen as a measure of th^e amount of the teacher's human 
capital used by thte student. Part I, form of the Test of^ Under - 
standing in College Econ<^mics (TUCE) was used* as a pre-test and 
^post-trest, with the latter being pairt of the final examination. 



Miller made two other studies of a ^similar nature, and these 
^are listed in the bibliography. They are not* suimnarized here ^ 
however, because Miller considered them ^to be "trial runs." 



Miller used a tvfo-equa tion model. Score on the pre-test (TUCF) 
™ ! ^^Pendent variable in equation #1. The ACr'^composite ^ 
utZ.Tt ^'""^^^ ^^-^ general ability; s tudent gender was 

use^ as a proxy for cultural bias (the fact that females often 
fac^oi^?^ economics than males is probably the result of cultural 
ractors); and age was a proxy for maturity. The post-TUCE score 
was the dependent variable in equation #2' The independent 
variables were the predicted pre-TUCE score (obtained from the 

■ ?he"s?ud^n^''fn^^^^^-''' ' '^'^^^ ^ours of study time reported by 

and nZ t o"" ^^'"^^ter; total number of lectures attended ; 

?MaMnn r?''"'^'' ^'"^ correlation coefficient^ measuring the cor-" " 
stud^n^". -^r^' xnstructor's preferred teaclAng mode and the 
student s preferred learning style. 

na/tt/fV^^^^f''^ the estimation of equation Hi were' that ACT and 
age were significant at the .05 level, in explaining pre-TUCE 

eauatiAn'^^P^w '^'''"l?'' .""^f "^'^ '^^^ results of the estimation of 
lecH^^r^ ^^^^^'^''^ ""^'"^ predicted pre-TUCE scor^ and number of 

lectures attended were significant in explaining post-^TUCE score". 
In oo^? rnr^ variables accounted for about .29 of the variation 
in post-TUCE scores. Miller also conducted a Farrar-Glauber 
""li? •^''^ to test for- the location and- pattern of collinearity He 
ojytained low F and "t" values, indicating ^n absence ormuLti- 
collinearity. 



Miller concluded that "the juxtaposition of learning and teach- 
know^^d^r''"''^^ does not cause a student" to produce more edOn^mic 
knowledge as measured by TUCE . " (Page 13.) He thought it possible 
however that students Whose learning preferences coincided'^^Sitlf 
the instructor's teaching-pref erences were indeed more ^efficient 
m producing economic )«iowledge, but that they w'ere using the time 
Ann.l^'' another subject or to enjoy more led^sure activities. 

Another conclusion was tha-t for the group as . a whole, study time 
was not significArvt,vbutthe number of. lectures ^ttenaed w^s^^signi- 
ricant. For th6 l^ss able students (those with tii^^dicted pre-TUCE 



For a discussion this pbss^ible result, see Richard B. 
McK<^n2ie and Robert J. Staaf, -An Economic Theory of Learning 
(Blacksburg, Va. : - University PublicationsT^STtTTIpFTO^ 
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Miller-7 Jitninie C. ^ ^ 

Student Values an d Achie vement In Economics 

East Peoria: /Illinois Central Community College, 1975 
(Unpublished p^per.) ' .. 



17pp 



Miller administered the Allport-Vernon-Linzey StutSy Values^ 
and tlje "Hi^brid" version of the TUCEN;t5 over 100 students TrTa"" 
macroeconomics course at Illinois Central Community College.* 
^'^G Study of Values measures the relative" importance of six per- 
sonality types theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social . /^oli-, 
tical, and religious. For example, the "economic" person 
pragjnatic (interested "In thd useful and the practical), wants to. 
acquire tangible wealth, and judges things ^according to their 
utility in the everyday world.,. The,Vsbcial" person is an 
altruist ,w:ho loves other people and is kind, sympathetic , • and- 
unselfish. ThQ "political " person la -.^ highly competitive iijdi- ' 
vidual who wants influence, prestige, and power over others. '(See 
Gordon Allport, Philip Vernon, and Gardner Lindzey, A Study of 
Values - Boston: Houghton Mifflin, ,19"6PV) 

The hybrid TJJCE was administered befo2?e- and after the course. ' 
Along with the pre- test, data were obtained on the student's age, 
ACT score, and interest in economics. (In the latter case, the 
student was asked to rate his or her ' interest,^ in econoirjics A^. - 
very high, hi^h, average, low,-or Very low.) 

Four dependent \^riab]^es were used to jijeasure student achieve 
ment, and ijriultiple degression analysis Wats employed to determine 
the contribution"?"^^ the independent variables to achievement. In 
the first model (Model I), the post-TUCE Score" was ^the depend«snt 
variable. Th,^ pre-TUCE score, ACT score, and student's age were 



^ *. — — — r ~^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , ^^^^^ ^ w 

significant in influencing the post-TUCE scoteM^ln Model II, the 
a,bsa;lute change scdre was used to measure achiSlement , (post-TUCE 
minifs pre-TUCE snore )-^, and . the, same variables^^lpVed to be signi- 
ficant. (Thc?:^ cc5ef f icient for '"'pre-TUCE was l^#kf I ve, suggesting 
ti^f.i^?^ii?ility of a- "ceiling effect" wit^.'Jthe\3f-item Hybrid 
TyiSjK^ X V III usisd the ."^api-d losing score, wl\^ph measures 

reia«|^0:;^mpr and compensates for the ceiling effectT. ( Gap 

closMy^^lcpre = Change 5co3;e divided by the stud^n^'s potential 

'I'mprov^raent , oif 33 minus the pre-TUCE sco^e . ) . The. ^u^dent ' s age 
and AC^ ■s6ore"-were significant, pre-TUCE having been ^Jopped as 

.a predidtor. ^' (The for this model was low ~ only/7i"4 — but 
this was signif icantiy different from zero.) In .Model IV the 

* . ■ . V 

* The Hybjiytd TUCE isr a 33-item test using que^ions taken from - 
the regular- TUCE, which contains /f32 quest&ns.' See Phillip , 
Saunders and Arthur 1.. Welsh, '*The Hybrid TUCE: Oj'igiji, Data 
and Limitations," The Jourp^l of Economic Education, F^ll 1975, 
pp. 13-19.' ~i ~ ■ ": ■ 
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serooater grade was the measure of achievement, and again/the. 
pre-TUCE score, student's age, and ACT aco^es were sign llfrcant . " 

Moat important for this sununary,, however, is--that thl^ariables 
reaated to the btudy o£_ Values were not significant" in any of 
■ the models. Milfer concl^ja^dT "Apparently, the values a student 
possesses, as measured by this test, have no influence on his 
achievement in economics since they are not statistically differ- 
ent from zero.". (Page 12.) -He further stated "...if cultural 
factors affect values, and if the Allport, "Vernon, Lindzey test 
measures, tliose. values correctly, then an individual's culture 
and Its corresponding value system have no effect 'Upon hi:/ acqui- 
sition of economic knowledge. In addition, values', which lie in 
the affective domain , -appear to have no effect on the cognitive' 
domain, altliough the- reverse may be - true . " (Page. 14.) 



rasiit, James E . - . ' ^ 

A Comparison of. Economic Understandings P osse ssed by Students/ 
Enrolled in Introductory Courses at Four Iowa Area Commun ity 7 ' 
gPAleg^-s and St udents En rolled at I owa Three s'tate Universities . 

— : : : ^ ^ 

Ph.D. thesi*. Iowa City: The University of Iowa 1978 .' 178pp. 

Pasut used the , "Te^t" of Understanding ift College Economics" 
^to cothpare students in three Iowa sta.te universities with similar 
students in four community colleges ^The pre-test result wa^ used 
as co-variate. The "t" test was'use^d, c^s was analys.is of,- cov^ri- 
ance. ..Pasut found that the univers^'ty student;5-~^chieved higher 
post-test 'scores' on all parts of the TUCE^ aiythe\^5 lev^l bf , 
significance. There were 565 students in Pasut 's sampSfe.. 

- • ■■ -x- . ■ - ' - 



Phillips James A. 
'* ' 

Class Size fciffeot on Community College Ec onomic Education. ^"^ 

Cypress, California: Cypress Junior College, 1971. 8pp. 
Mimeograplved . . . • 



Phillips experimented with the use of an approach that combinec 
large class size (100 Students) with small seminars (10 students 
in. each). The large group met €or two hours per week to hear 
lectures on economic theory. The small groups met once a week to 
discuss learning cliff icUlties- encountered by 'the students and 
current , problems c5^^ interest to them. A control class o.f 50 v 
students used tTie same text and materials, and was otherwise simi- 
lar to the experimental^class . 

■^'^^ Test of Econofpic Understanding (TEU) ' was admiifistered oil 
preT^test and post-te^st basis to both classes.' Both classes- also 
moleted. ail i zz^^s . nnj**si oY^rni r>^+- 1 /-K»-> a -> ^ 



completed, gjii zz,es., _u 
There was no signifi 
TEU pre-test, the ex 
the control clasg> a 




examinations, and a final examination 
^^.£^G^^^ce between xthe two classes on the 
fes^l class achieving a, mean of 23.4 and 



•^-^^53.7. 



The experimental class achieved a significantly higher gain 
score on the TEUMV.S points as '^compared with 6.1 for the controls') 
The experimental students also achieved a higher average qn the 7^ 
other tests — 90.1 as compared with 82.1 ^Eo'r the controls. This 
was statisticiallj^r significant. The superior performance ^of * the 
experimental class" occurred in spite of the fact that their rate " 
of absences was significantly higher than that of the control 
students. Finally, the experimental students gave hi-gher ratings 
to the -course and often cited the seminar experience as toeing most 
valuable . • \ ' 

J" " 

' ■' -1 Phillips concluded that the large lecture class combined with 
small-group seminars produced "significant learning gains"' and 
that the seminar d^jscii'ssions probably" a.cj€olinted^or the difference " 
between the exp^imental and control closes. noted, howeyer. 



V-.. v-^i^v^u.„.^:;jiv.aa. aiiu. vjv_»iiL.iuj. ci^jies- H^GU noted , noweye 

that his sample was limited and that his results might not have 
genera^ applicatiojQ^ ] ■ ' 
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\ 

/ 



used PhtnTos to-^ffiich ins^tional objectives are 

p^n^A^r " ' ■questionnaire to 1, 023 Vomxiunity colleqe 

•ithel™ departments in the fall of 1971. also, asked aboat 

Vflered and 0^°^^"™^" ^"^^ruotion, audiovisual materials, course, 
\ He reSiveS r of credit "to four-year. coUegesN 

f>£jl^ perifen^) " " states^ (a response ?ate 



ERIC 



^^^^.a i«s^r!^?o ^"^^ r^sj^ondents reported that they were 
> sa?r^h^.^ T'^'^'^^r'^i''^'^' percent of those not using 
had one or- planned to do so. Near^ly 60 percent saicf that thiy 
inl \ ^o^e economists wxth a formal background in developina 
r^Ie^ncersuch^S a.dVthat they were f am?iiar>ith^:t:ndar'd' 
JJlstriictior>_ (Pyo Alto, California: Fearon^ P^^feilT^^^TTkl^ ~ 

Ovet 87 percent)wpqld l^e interested in ufff^ a s^t of obiectives 

toXifv ^h^r'^r |^^^-^h--y -1- said tC might':ant 
to mfDdify them. Many stated that, their current otiectives "wpV-^ 

Siir'IearnLrr"^.?"^"^'' "^^^^^ ^'^^-n^rof l^^rning . .. 

(laae ?T7 I A^;^ 2 conditiohs or level of achievement required." ■ 
"aoodv «h,' » ^ percent reporfe^ that student- interest was . 

^. credit "''basf.''^r^^ respondents ^offered courses on a "credit/no- 
credit basib, the re\nainder saying that, grades were needed for 
students transferring to four-year collegS . ^/^""^ needed fo.r 

r 

bercen^or'^n^ .instruo^on ^as being -used by 54 percent, and . 30.- \ ' ' 
Mo5r 2 ^ ^ '"''^ ""^^^^ expressed /Interest' in^Vits: future use ' 
Most used programmed texts or workbooks to supplement traditional 
classroom lectures. Only, two colleges had stuLntruge ifo^^^ • ■ 

ACd!S:^™ate^^ -ordinate^d. withiri^tructiOnll objectives. ' 

llTt^rll ^^'^^ pe^Tcent; usually to supplement 

lectures. gome used f^,lms, but most' wer^ using transparencies 
. designed to Accompany standard texts "oJ^v vhL^ ^f? 
thftiT- oWoiiH^^ i- T:ext:s. OrTly .three. collegvGS prepared 

tneir own slides,, audio tap^s, or vidso tapes. • • r ^ ^ 

macro''cLyn^^??^^^^ otfered'^oth macrb^ and microeconomics., with 
macro coming fir^t m 60 percent of the scWls. Sixty I'pei^^nt also 

'^tas'oftrer^ir'""" ^-^.^^'urse for hon-majors. Cons^ereconomi^. ' 
coursff IT q Percent Five percent or less offered-such "minor" 
Saohv • " ^'"'""'"'"i'' history, eqonpn»ic statistics, econoij^ic geo? ' 

, for'^90VScenrort^^ Prerequisites (English 'o/ m^th) eSs ted - • 

tZ sur.vlf coLsL ^aT ^^^^^ courses, but for only 30 percent of 
JrL!^ ^ courses. Nmety-^our percent reported Ko^clif f iculty in 
transferring credits to .four -year colleges. . ^ c.uiT:yin 

) ' • .' ■ ■ ■ 
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"Instructional Objectives and EcQnomic Ifnder standing. " 
The Journ al of Economic Education, Vol. 3, No. 2. Spring 197 2. 

• Pp. n^-nr. — ' . 

Phillies wanted i;o find out if the use of instructional objec- 
tives would improve student" performance in ecpn6mics*cours^s being 
taught in community colleges. He constructed a list of instruction 
objectives, using data obtained frpirv a group of California community - 
college economists, the National Task Force on Economic Education, 
the repor-t. Economic Education in Cal ifo rnia Jun ior Colleges by 
Thompson, Walt^hallT" and M^rson (se^'the Bibliographv in this booklet) 
^nd various me^W^rials of the Jciint Courfcil on Econcmiic Education. 

Form E ' of 'the- Test of Economic Understanding ^TEU,\ was adminis- 
tered on a pre-^test and ^ po3-t;^est ba^is^ to 300 students in a one- - 
sqmester economibs survey course being taugl*t in three CalifornXa 
community colleges. ^ The research took placeXin the fall ofvl970.- 
There were control and experimental classes in each school. The 
former' weire taught, by -the "traditional methodoVogy , " while^ th6 latter 
received copies '6f the instructional objective^. The textbooks, " 
meetings, classrooms, etc., were- similar for both groups, and the " > 
same instructor taught both the control group ai\d 'the experimental 
. group in each school. 

. ■ * / ' ' 

Phillips examined post-test scores and q£iin Scpres. The overall 
difference between groups on the t)Ost-test v«s not sigi{i:^icaht at 
the ,05 level. I'he absolute gain score of tlie control^ was-' slightly '5 
higher than that of the expe:^ imental students , ' ^ilthough the diffe«:ence 
was not ^significant . The ^ap-c losing score was a:^so used." (This 
measures* the extent ' to whifch a student cJLoses the -gap betv/een the 
pr«-test score aruj a perf e^i-^vfecore Trhe absolute ' gain score is 
divided, by 'the gap, which is the differa^ft between the, pre-test -^^ 
score and a perfect score.) On this m^^Ktey I'the experiinehtal group/ 
did slightly better . -^^-They closed '22 . 6 percent of their, gap, while 
the'controls cl^osed 21 . 6 per<cent^ ^ ^' 

^ Ther^ were ^alf f 95t:ences among col-^ges. In^ two ;pi9ll^ges the . 

control groups achieved better gap^closing sqores than the exper^- 
- nipntals. In o^iq^ schq^l the'^experimentals did slightly 'better. Thus, 
the gap-closing .analysis also failed to support claims for th« superi- 
<f)rity of t^he experimental treatmeift. Un^'ortunatel^^; Phi'llips was ' 
not able to ■ include gtade point averages", ACT' scores , or other measures 
(5f student' ability. The instructors -did notVa<?opt uniform policji'es 
on using the post-test scores on the, TEU. Thdfe one getting the , 
highest jjost-test mecin had used the^ TEU as tWe final es^aminatig^ . . \ 
,^.yh,p one '^obtaining . the Uowest poet-tesb mean had used i^ only as a/ , 
^l<ywarm-up" for thfe regi^ar final examination. ■ The5e prdt^ms led 
^ Phillips to declare that his. findings were 'W-i^coiiC^l^siyef, " (Page^ 

116.) ^ — ^ - r , . ' 



Phillips, James A. .J , " • 

^ \ 

S abbacical Leav e' Repo rt : Part II Co]Aep^e_V 1 s ;i t s . 
Cypress,- California: Cypress Junior College, 1972. /ilpp. 

/V>mile on a sabbatical leave in 1972, Phillips visited 32 
■ communiVy colleges. The col leges^. were aelected on the hasi?- 
of a questionnaire he had sent during the 'fall of 1971 cortbern- 
Ing the use of instructional objectives, individualized tech- 
niques,- and^,the use oY- audio-vi suaU materials . Thos^^ 
"responding most favorably" were visited. AltHougl/an examina- 
ti^on of the colleges'^ economics^ progra^ms was only Ine part of , 
Phillips' activit4es, and. although his sample eahnot be -said 
to represent %^1 two-year colleges, his findings are Interesting 
becaus'e-^they t-end to refl-ect the results, of several fact-finding 
studies. ' Q " ^ - 

Economics was often found 4:0 be the respons.lbility of the 
business division, with most colleges teaching the basic /•. 
macro-micro principles -course. ^Many also offered a survey/ 
course, and frequently the text used in that course'was l^ds 
rigorous ^ than t,he text*' used 'in the s tan|ard>rincipleS 6ffe:Jing 

Phillips noted a fairly wide variety of economics courses 
being offered, with economic^ his tory , ^oney and banking, and 
/Seminars in economic problems being rather- common. Among -the 
somewhat unusual course offerings were "Chicane Economics," 
"Origins of ^P^oyer^y,"' th^ economics of minority groups, and 
".Industrial Statistics." Some of the colleges i^eie ofl^ring 
such colirses as consumer economics, development, international 
economics, and ^ agriciyltural economics. / . " / 
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Reichert, Edwin Clark 
Economics. 



C 8 Up on _Succes3 iiljJunior__Co liege 



M.A.. thesis. Minneapolis:' University of Minnesota, 1933.^ 39pp. 

Reichert tompared the achievement of students who had taken ^ 
high.bchool economics with those Who had not had economics in hiqh 
school using, a series of nine ol^ective tests. The tests were . 
^ administered during the 1932-33 academic year in an "Economic Life" 
course gj-ven at th^ Junior College of the University of Minnesota-. 
The bi-serial "r" correlation technique v^as used. 

Reichert concluded ^-that "I'here-is a slight but distinctly 
positive relation '^betwe^n having had high school economics and 
achievement m Economic Life/" He found, however, that the 
student's score on Form B of the "Wesley Test in Social Terms" was 

... a better, means of predicting success in 'Economip Life' than 
IS consideration, of whether a studen-t has had a high school" course 
m economics." - • „ 



9 2" 
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Riddle, TGrry L. and Frary, ^lobe^t :B. . . 

Relationshii^^ Lit^^cy^anU Opiftioris on Economic 

Issues . — — i.,-.-. -jr- i ; 

Lynchburg: Central • Virginia Comnjuj^ty Col-J,eg| , J.900. 4pp -f 
tables and references. . • 

The researchers were attempting to ascertain" the . relation- 
siiips between economic -knowledge and opinions on economic' issues . 
Umy tested 130 -students in four community colleges in Virginia 
'Some wer^ enrolled (in the "transfer" course in principles of 
ecqnomic^r, ^others were in -^ one-quarter ecgnomics course for ter- 
minal or "occupational/technical" students. A variety of major" 
fields was represented.- Students ranged from 18 years of age to 
middle-age, and they were about equally divided between males and 
females. 

•The 33-item" "Hybrid TUCE" was U8e.d to measure economic 
knowlerdge and a 40-'item "Survby of Opinions on Economic Issues" 
was used to test attitudes . Riddle's "Survey" is made up of • five 
scales designed tq measure opinon changes in regard to labor 
_ unions, economic organizations and power structures, socialism 
and soca^al welfare, economic freedc^ra., and inflation. (See- the 
summary of Riddle \s other research project in this booklet.) The 
two tests were administered toward the ^nd of t^ie course, pata 
vrere obtained on student gendey, age, marital status ^ academic " 
status., and transfer or non-trlnsfer goals. 

.7 ^ ' * 

The matrix of intercprtelfations among the item scores on \he 
Hybrid TUCE was subjected to /k principal components analysis". The' 
factor matrix -hdd- 14 eigenvalues greater thah unit^. whioji account 
ed for 67 percent of total variance. The number. .of^f actors was 
qlose tp the number of areas of economics supposedly measured by 
• the Hybiid TUCE. The authors then performed a varimax rptatidfi of 
tne first 14 factors, and inspected each factor to determiTie the 
topic of each item wi-th a substantial loading. They 'found " / ^ 

jbsolut^ly no correspondence between' content of the questions and 
the factors on y/hic>v they loaded." (Page 3.) That is ," "responses 
to questions m a given area of economics were .not. more highly 
intercorrelated- Vong themselves than with responses to^iuestions 
in.other areas." This .was interpreted to me^ri that there is' no 
Dustification -f or th« det^rmiifiati^pn of subscores "bn-the Hybrid 
•TUCE,. »hey ?aw the Hybrid TUCK as "appropriate only for measuring 
. the general level of economic knowledg'e of an individual."' Thus, 
Riddl^e and Frary used only the total scoires ;£ifom-the "Hybrid TUCE. 
Theiii fmdingik were as foll>Dws: , ' . 

: ■ - , Student personal cliaracterifetics .(such' as maritaT status) - 

were not; correlated " to any,- meahi^ngf ul' degxee 'with any " ' ' '''' 
r>- 6f, the attitude scales- or with . sccTres on the. Hybrid TUCE " ^ • 
■ '/age a.).: . : . ^\ J ^ - * *. * \ - 
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- Scores on the Hybrid TUCE correlated "to a meali.lngful 
.extent" only with the scores on one of the fivt • 
attitude scales — the scale dealing with socialism 
and social welfare. This reflected a "moderate tenciency" 
for students with greater knowledge of economics to 
disagree with opinion statements favoring socialism or 
social welfare practices. (The coefficient of .48 was 
significant at the .001 l^vel.) 



The authors concluded that student personal characteristics 
seem to be unrelated to attitudes toward economic issues, and 
' that knowledge of economigs appeared xto be unrelated to attitude^ 
except for the one issue cited above . Vrhey asserj^ed that "the 
almost tQtal lack of relationships amon^b the other variables argues 
strongly against stereotyping studelits dn the basis of personal 
characteristics;, knowledge, or attitudes." (Page 4.) 



iff 
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Riddle, Terry 

4 

"Student Opinions*^on Economic Issued: Tjie Effects of an Intro- 
ductory Economic Course." 

The Journal _of Economi^_gdu£atj^. Vol. 9, No. 2, Spring 1978 / 

pp. 111-114. .' ^ ~D , 

Aleo see his paper i^n Instrum ent -for Me a suring Student Qpifti on 

on Economic Issues . Riclimond , Va . : J. Sargea nt Reynoias 

Coimnunity College, 19 75'; 25pp. Presented at the Annual Meeting 

ot tne Virginia As^soci^tion of Economists, Roanoke, April 15, 1977. 

Pointing out that "few researchers have attempted to assess ^ 
tne impact of economics courses on student opinions," Riddle de- 
signed an instrument that might be used for^ ascertaining student 
opinions Riddle attributed the dearth of research to the aWk of 
a suitable measurement instrument. 

He began by compiling an "initial pool" of 160 items on labor 
upions, economic organizations and power struqtures, socialism 
and social welfare, economic freedom, employment and inflation. He 
then developed a four -point rTikert-type scale in. which the student 
was to check "Agree," "Tend to Agree," "Tend to Disagr^ee," or 

Disagree.^ Tne test was submitted. to four professors "familiar 
with the field of economics" and four professors of English Their 
reactions resulted in reducing the number of items to 75 This 
procedure was designed to establish face validity. 

• Riddlti administered the test to about 100 students enrolled 

m a cpmhiunity college. No studfent had studied economics. The 
responses were factor analyzed into five grouping's or scal(^s , each 
of which was made up- of statements designed to measure opinions 
toward the five issues listed above. As a result, 35 items were 
discarded because they would not Correlate into the scales, leav- 
ing a total of 40 items and five scales. .The 40 items were then 
scrambled," and some were positively worded while otbers were 
-negatively stated. The negative items were scaled in reverse so 
that the scoring wo^ld take the same direction on all i-tews . 

The test was administered to nearly 45b students in four com- 
munj.ty colleges in Virginia during .one quarter, using the control- 
experimental, pre- test and post-test design. The ecoitomics course 
contained the treatment grou^ , v^w>?,ile the 'control groupWs made up " 
Of students m other courses who had not taken economics^^). These 
.freshman and .sophomore students r.epresented a vclriety of disciplines 

Eight student cliaracteristics were, ta^efi. into 'accoifht : (l^dearee 
of dogm.atism (afe measured by items from the Rokeach scale); (2) 
student s>ge; (3) parentis' education (this was also considered a 
measure of socio-economic^ status ) • (4) gender of . student; (5) 
college attended; (6) grade in cours-fe; .;(7) whethSr ^not student ' 



\wa8 a transfer atuc^nt; and (8 )■' marital, status. ^Liddle "expl ainec 
nis analysis as follows: . ' ( 

The criterion and covariates utilized were the five I''' 
^ po8t-t*&£ and five pre-test economics attitude scores 
respectively. Eight multivariate analyses of covarlance 
comparing two factors simultaneously were perJBofmed. In 
each . analysis^ one of th\ factors , economics treatment 
scores; was crises sed /^7i^l a second factor. These second 
factors represented the eight student characteristic vari-. 
ables. for example, the analysis utili2j[,ng"dcfgma-t ism was 
contrasted with the economics treatment scores. The 
s.Survey ... was comprised bf five separate " sc&les . There- 
fore, ea^ch analysis actually crossed economics and a 
student 'chfTracteris tics with respect to scale 1, then 
scale ly et\e. This process was repeated for each of -the 
eight student characteristics resulting in. forty separate 
analyses. (Page 9 of original paper.) 

Riddle concluded that "students' opinions toward e^nornic issues 
are affected as- a result of enrollment in a basic economics 
cl^ass." Specifically, students became more favorably disposed 
toward labor unions,^ expressed greater oppositiort^ to economic 
organizations and powet structures, became 'less inclined to 
agree with socia].ism aid social welfare, expressed greater ap- 
proval of econoirfic freedom, apd did not change their opinions on 
inflatioh and einployment. 

There were 'differences between transfer and non-transfer 
students, and the college atten^jed made a s ignificanj: ^difference . 
As for^marital status , ^s ingle "Students were more incli'iied to 
fWor sqcialism and social welfare thdn married students- There 
was a difference between dogmatic and non-dogmatic students in 
regard to the fifth scale, deal iog^with employment and ihfiatioia, 
as dogmatic students were more Inclined to dis^ree with those 
items-. XHighly dogmatic students supported "Leftist positions*', , 
according to Riddle.)- There was a Mjfclationship between grade for 
the course and opinion changes . ' Ge^rally economics students \ 
adopted more cons^:^vative positions ,^ although th^ changes were 
somewhat minimal.'.' • (Pa^ll3.)= ■ ^ . . ^ 
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EvaJLu atl on . of the Leicester Pro ject 
ing oT Economic Prii>ci ples. . 



r r xijici pies ■ . - - 

Woivc-'este,r„^ Mass . : Clal^k University, 1971. . " 
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This Experiment involA^d th<J teaching of economic principles " 
through' the study of cont<?mporarV problems. Students W four 
P.:cinciplG;^ of economics classe.s at Leicester Junior College ware 
testted d-Oring the spring semester, 1971. Three classes received, 
conv.ti^tional instruction, while the experimental- /cla|s was tgught 
through the use of current articles, field trips, games, role 
playing, . guest sp^eakers and audiovisual aids as well as by lec- 
tures;. - , " ' ^- 

33-item cagnitiv^ te-s t^ was , administered ""boigh .before and 
a^er the cours/7 • Unfortunately, there was a lack of uniformity 
in regard to th^ test, for in some classes it was part- of the 
final exam ^nd in others it wa^ not. In an event, the' mean 'score 
of the exper imental" grqup increased by a .modest amount" --from 
13.4 to 14.4 whiie tpe mean score for all thr^e control 
actually decreased. ^ ^ 

Schoenberger Vcautiqns against drawing firm conclusions from .- 
these results. The tes^t was made up of both macxo and"m\,cro con- 
cepts, whereas the course- in which it was adm'ini's ter^d was a one- 
semester^ course that did "not co.ver everything onvthe test. All 
tfie students had tajcen )a macroecpnomic ' principles course during the 
preceding semester, and this might hav^ influenced their perfor- 
imance during' the experimental semester. • ' ' 

The experimental group had been exposed to conventional 
instrucstion during the previous "semester . They were asked to 
cdmpare^that expflerience with that of the experimental course..- Th? 
result was unanimously in favor of »ie experimental class.. 
RecogniziVig a number, of "imperfections'' in this study, Sch®enberger 
nevertheless cautiously .conclu(^ed that the experimental approach' 
^s at least as effective a^ the traditional. ^ 
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Ot;hers participating ^w^rf^ Peter Sloane,"^evi\i Malley, and' Joel 
Rekas of-^, Clark Univerist^y, and George Logan a*nd Ted^ Snyder ' of 
.Le.iGester Junior College.' ' • ' 
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vStGrrett, Jack 

' " ■ " / ' 

A Comparativ e Study of Junior and Senior College Econontiics Programs 
- In the "^utKFaiT 7~^ \ " " 

Brunswick. Georgia: Brultewick Junior CoTlege, 19 79. 5 7 pp. Paper 
/ presented at the .annual meeting of the Southern Economic Assocla- 

. ^ tion, Atlanta, November 8,^97?. 'Also see Saul Barr. e^^l . , Economic 
Education In the Community/Junior College (Towson , Md.:^ Council on 
Economic Education In Maryland, 1979 , pp . ^(-61.) 

Th^-s study is unusual, it;.^that it covers a region rather than 
^a single state or a sample of the nationwide population. SterT-ett 
sent a detailed questionnaire to two-year am;1 four-year coll1?^es 
in the five southeastern states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Cf^ollna; and South Carolina). Both private and "public institutions 
Wbre included. He, received replies from 155 of the 264 schogls con- 
tacted. His report provides breakdowns by state as well as by- 
type of school, but in this summary \re s<hall concentrate only .on . 
the differences between types of institutions. The findings ' were as 
follows: ' ^ ' ^ . ' 

-Public two-year colleges are morb like-iy to have two types of 
''econofnicj principles courses (one foi; majors and one for non- 
majors) Than mosf of the/othe^ types of schools. 

' . - The twQrcourse principles sequ^ce was about as common in the 

community and jynior colleges" as \in other schools. ^ 

-in the majority of two-year colleger . economics is -taught in^ . 
a xfepartment or division of tmsinesk. The tTwo- ye at. schools 
.{^ . were miich less likely to have-T« separate ec/onomicfs department. 

•'V/ QveT 20 percent of the two-ye^ scjhools economics was the 

-J ■ - responsibility of. a social science department or division, a 
^ very rare occur/etTh&e^ in the four-year institutions. 

" -The macro to micro sequen>s£ was favored by all Institutions ■ 
ej^b^pt the private universible.s , with the two-year . Schools 
^ shhwing the s'trongejst pJreforence for it. \~ - f ^. 

\-The two-year scJ^ooli tended, to have th'^r pi^ihciples c^^ses 
...Jiaught by f afcul ty' members with»-i;Re rank of instructoV, while - 
the teachers in four^year schoo-is were usually assistant dt 
associate prof es<^oi's . ' , " | *• 

-Only ,19 or percent of the two-year instructors hetd doc- 
torates as compared with, a majority in the other college's. ' - .» 
Most ' o'jP^ the two-year teachers-, held masters decrees, "v The <■ 
junior ajid communil;y colleges had a sjiiaJle^ perpent'age o.f -full- 
time teachers of economics. ' ■• " ■ N 

• " r - • ' ■ ' ■ - 

-Although males greatly outnumbered females- in this, sample (363 
to 50), the percentage of ^'female economics instructors was 
greater in the two-yem: public. s*j^ho.ols.' , . ■ 
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-Another unusual feaCure of Lhis sr.iicly was Sterrctt ' s ^ef foru to 
. , determine the polit ical orlenCa tion\ (^F the Gconc>;nn.cs instruc- 
tors. He foun-d-,^that those teaching fti two-year -col l eges were 
much move l-lkely^ to be "conservative oriented." Sixty-nirle per 
cent of those in publ ic two-y<?jyr ^olleges and lOQ -pe<tcent^ o f/ 
■those in private junior colleg(/j5 r\ted themselves- 'cbnserva- 
j \tive oriented." A small majorrty of the four-year colleges 
teachers were conservatives, while a* subs tant ial Miiaiority of" 
the university teaclf^rs ca'llcd themselves liberals.^^. 

— -Most schools assigned supplemental reading materi,al (about' i'^O' ... 
percent of the botfj,!). with-private college^ and universit.ies. 
being tliiost likely to do so. Very few collets required the u-se 
of a r'feadings -^bok. however. The univers i t i^-s were most.::aikeTy 
* to re^iuire it (20 percen't)J and the four-year colleges a^'r_^- • ' 
.least likely to ksslgrf a readings book. ' 't-/'' 

r . ■' . ' ' 

^ '-The "descriptive lecture "^was the iflode of instruction uSed by 
the vast majority of all respondefv(t s , and obj^ective tests wc%e 
W the most commonly used evaluation ins trumdn ts . The two-year 

.colleges were mo r\ likely to have a list of written obj Stives 
than arw other type of schoo-, but they were somewhat less' 
inclineA to pr^ovide students with, a reading fist'^C 

-Tl^e two-ye^r colTleges agre^l with.the .four-ye^ar school's that 
th'ev mos^t .J^fflportant objectiY>e of an' economics ^ course ,is to' pre- 
'p-are th^^-^Tudent to becom(j a' b et ter informed cit izen .\ (The . 
universities TWored the goal of developing .analyt icalVthink- ' 
ing skills nece|;«ary for economic understanding.) The two-year 
instructors agreed^with their four-year and university. colleague 
in saying Nihat the least important goal was^ to prepare. -tlie A 
student fori g prof ess ional ' ca°reer . - ^ - • / 

-TTfe vast maifority of all colleges used course, evaluation ' ^ 
questionnaires filled oulf by . students to" evaluate' ;^aculty . 

Sterret found a variety of calendar systems in use, including 
semester, qojarter, trimester, aTid^4-lA4 plans, wtth .a maj ori ty of 
the tw(^year schools using the quarter ^ system. He suggested that a 
uniform systcn\be adopted^to prevent iionfusion and make life easfer 
foj\ trahsfer .students . He also ur'gecPi teachers to develop a greater 
variety of instructional techniques td .isupplemenft or replace the ^ 
"chalkbpard lecture." He" expressed f ear that^ th/^ heavy dependence" 
of two-year colleges on part -tini^^_ ins tructors might cause "content 
a^d qiTality".>tro suffer. ' Finally;' he decried the fact that too ftw 
respondents wer^ assigning supplmental/^readings., ' usjng books of 
readings,- or distributing readitjg lists. ' ^ . . - '.^ 

■ ■ " ^ ..■ ' ' . • >. 

— — ^ ' V ' • ■ • ' 

♦ 

SterretC noted that many resp6nd6bts did'not answer'this question'' 
and felt that it would have to^ /'reworked'' if used in future " 
studies f r - . t . . ' ' ' 



Streifforcl t>avi,$J M. . - ' 

"t>rogr-anjnted Learning in EleraenJ^ry Economics ' Courses An 
txperiinent xind Evaluation." ' . ' 

St:, Louis, Missouri: ■ jpoi^st l?4rk Coiranunity'^ College , >1971. 9plJ. ' 
+ appendices. • .» • ^ 

4n tlie fail of.; 1969 -Sferei'fford ^tested the efie'ctiveness of-- - 
prograinmed learning, using the two sections of a mtcTtoec gnomic 
principles course "at F6rest'* Park Community College iiU.St . Louis. 
Th^e. control group was tao^Ttt, in the conventional maiifffer ,v including 
lectures,, "a sprinkling of "discussion , " and a standard textbook 
(McConnell) . The experimentXl g.:|Oup also used , McConnell ' s text , 
but in addition these studeTit^-,u3ed Bingham's progr'amme'd text apjJ 
did not at^nd'-ciHss sessions. "^Streif f ord noted, however,- that 
the experiirtetrtal students "frequented the teacher's office " ^ 

cegularl-y." Bc^th groups rece.ived a set of educational ; obj.ectives 
indicating the concepts" that would- be ^ tested,- / ' [■ - ' 

• Streif ford constructed three tests made up of i'tems .^taken 
from the McC6nn«ll testNfile and administered these t<^st3 during 
the semester.'. His null hypothesis was tiiat there' would be no 
difference bq^tween tKe twO groups in' terms of performance on i 
tliese tests. Then, one year later, hi ' administerevj^ the final..; y 
c'xamihation ag-ain to the two groups t^ see if the residual impact^ 
differed. \ ' ' " 

There was no signi:^icant difference)between the groups in 
tbrms of performance on the three tests, but there w.as. a differencW 
at the .^5:J.e:5ieJ^"On the -test-<^given a .year later. Thus /^tjie ^experi- 
mental ■scct:yon retc\ined their ^knowledge of eco;Tiomics "longet than ' 
the control students. Streif ford concluded that "the laiStlng 
effects of t)progranmied instruction -for' introductory economilcs 
students are signi-f icantly greiiter than of the convejrvtional leci- 
ture/di^cugsion design," He recommendle'd that, economics iiistruc-. •■ 
tors "exorcise the traditionaii\sm ,th<^t envelops • ou?^ educational, • 
institutions." He also , warned , -however that the optimum learning 
experience has nOt been ascertaili^ . ^ ' " . ; . - 
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Symme s , S . S t ow^ 1 1 



Economics- Instruct ion jrti N ew J<^rs^y '.s JTyy 
pl\ an . On-(i(?inft " Surr^cuium Proj ects 



urriNgi^ Coll eges : ^ 



yVh^ A pprais al 



New York: NeivTYork University,^ 1970 



19pp. Typeyritten. 



In/reviewing the literature dealilig wjLth economics educ-ation in 
two-year colleges, Symmes detecte<^ "genetal dissatisfaction %ith 

(Page 2.) He , . . 
\^ cited studies predicting that by the mid-1970s filar ly "half of th^ 
^ introductory economics- course work'^beyoncl the high school leyel ' / 
'^^ould be provided by^ the,; facul'tfes- of two-year colleges. He went on 
• . tj.^summarize studies made by Dawson", rKqck, and Thompson, and noted, 
the similarities in their finding*. Symmes pointed oiit 'that "there - 
appeai-^ to be no -gfeat Vff6rt to offer junior college ^studjBnts a * 
course bailor-made for thfelr special needs.'/ (Page 6.) ^ ■ y 

■ \ . • - - . \ I, ^- .. ■ ■•• • ■ , ' . : - ■ ' • , 

Because^ some studies sCxgges ted.that fewer tha^ five percent oT ' 
all junior- co^i^ge students Wk economics courses",' .Symmfes opined 
.that 'enrollmenti;,^4^,.Iow because the OAurse is irrelevant to the par-* 
vticular needs of junior cdlle^ study's." (I^age 7.-) ^jie then 
X addressed thfe. question of how the courJ;e content and the methods of 

, ■ instruction might ^be altered^ using New Jersey ^s a caseMn point. 

. ^ Vnimes^-described,.the.^efforts df "Professor Sidney Kronish' of • 

- -'Montciair State College t:,0\ Involve junior college. econo.mists in an, 

attempt to change the intV^uctory economics . course . Kronish sent" , 
. . > a 10-item. questionnaire^to'^moior college i^fcgtructors., vasking for 
\ theri views on what; taxtbools/^t^ use . how much time to devote to each 
topic, what kinds of silippleme^tary materials to use, and the ^ike.- " 

Few in .C!^.r■11/:^ t- or- Q T-i^mr ^ rlort A'a t- r, ^' T ,^ A ^^^^^-^^^^ ^1 ■ _ J' 1 .I.'- 



^ 



Few instri^ctors .ptovl^ded det;ailed, responses' bot^those who did repa.^y ..- 
--sie^med t4,<^6rrobate- Thompson ' s study in Calijfornia. • -^'or .' encamp le ' 
there was "^i^rieral ^agreement on, the' course content • but' course'^obj ec- 
tives tend|^ t|p^ ,be 'rather general J-^-Ttie -Gdi^^^^ "very tradi- 

tional- and "largely textbook^ori^n;^ed . <Page, .a;0 . ) « Few were usiug • 
ftvidio-visual materials,, -^txd , there^was "po evidence, of extensive use m 
' Qf the co%imtini^;y a^^^^a learning labojratory in the introdyctj^fy /' \ '1 
economiq^-eourse in New Jersey's comrnurilty colleges." (Pag^ 10) ' • 



. - . 4 committee was established to draft, an experimental coiirse.X, 
WM-al f/ffotts showed "little in 'the way of dramatic inno-"' 
yation.^^(^(Pag^ ll.)\..^^aKm^ attempted tq prepare' a segmertt 

. of tl:^e cour|e, t^xit the g^r.^ not ^ sat isf led witK ^ the .resUlt ingvy 

• syjlabiis. ,iJnf6rtutiately,^i,the^xplans to develop and test a new' 
^edoTiomics cburse for the- New ^ers^ey j uMOr fcoUeges did not-", 
xmaterializ-e . • ' • . \ ; X .>. .. . < ' , : 

^ . ■ X . ■, ■■ . . - . ■ 
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Thompson, Fred A.? i/althal.1, Wylie A.; and Merson, Thomas B. 

BcoTiomics EducntlQ)n in California Junior Colltsgest An 
feMplorab ory Stucfy. ' ^ 

Modesto: Calif^nia Junior College Association, 1967,, and 
Washington, P-yJ -U.S. Of.fice of Education, 1967.' 112pp. 

In 1966-67 ffie author's colXected data Ifrom California ^junior 
colleges in regard tp economics course offerings and enrollment 
The -Tea t of -Bconomic - Under s tand i^^ (TKU ) was aamirilstered to > 
samples of students in four junior colleges' that . were thought t 
bo broadly j^-'epresfentative ^ Two student groups in each college 
were tested/. One was a cross-section of the^ student population 
the other was made up of students completing a yi8ar-lor\g study 
of econolmi//;^ in a course designed for those planning to enter a 
four-year ,ooll.ege . ' , 



The >e^n score on the TEU was not significantly different , 
from ^he/ mean achieved by the norming sample. ,(Note that the , 
TEU designed p^rlmarily for use in senior high schools and 

that tl^ norming data were obtained from high school students. 
The TEU wa§ being used widely in colleges, however , because the 
Test q # Understanding ijy College gconomics ha4 not ye£ been 
P^bXi|ned. ) Students studying economics made /stfitistically 
sighijri'^cant gains, but fewer than five percent of all' students 
were /t^kin^ tjtie economics course. In comparing 315 junior col- 
legeVstudents with 167 four-year college sophomores in terms of 
P0rf|fc>rinance on the TEU, the researchers found that' the former 
aohfei/^d a post-test mean of 25.4 while the latter, achieved a 
DSGaft 6f 26.1 



I "jpiiis ' Study also listed and analyze^^he courses being offered 
ln|regard to their stated objectives" and the concepts actually. ^ 
bWjing taught. It was found that 97.5 percent of the 80 college 
surveyed offered a course in principles of ecpnomics considered 
ibe comparable to the principles courses in four-year college 
In I addition, 31 percent offered a geaeral economics course 
djb$igned for terminal students. Among the other courses being 
t^iaght iwas economic history (16 percent oS the colleges) and ^ 
qohsumer economics (45 percent of the .colleges ) . 
I i • . „ / ■ ^ - 
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•Thompsoti, Fr^d A./. 

Gaming Vi^ Computer Simulation Tech ni quea for J unior Colloge 
. » conoroi o 8 g^ca fc i^n . 

. R-ivorside, Califbjrnia: RiversidB City College, 196 8. 6Bpp. MimG,o-- 
graphed . 



This study \Vas designetj to determine if'fstudents in a 'macro- 
oconomics cours^ beinc} taught by a cpmputer q^imulation technique 
would learn mgr^i than those reGei-ving eonven|Lional<*iiistruction . ' 
Several specific learning goals were established, suoh as: "Students 
will be able to identify and explain trade-off relatiohships be- 
tv>©€fn stable prices and the level of employment v " In the' simulation 
students {icted as policy-oriented economists, armed with information . 
on the^past performance of the economy and with data on GNP, employ- i,. 
ment, pric^ level, etc.- They cou-ld influence tli« simulated ec6nomy 
by changing gbverratksnt spending or net taxes to aghieve maximum . - 

iftconomic growth consistent with full eTnployinei\t and price stability,. 

•Unemployment below a certain rate would bring inflation, for instance, 
and the students would have to compensate foi; changes in investment 

•spending by ^changirfg actions in the publip sector. , , - 

The experimental and control groups were clpsely matched in 
terms of mean scores on the Sghool and College Abili'^ y Tests (SCAT)'/ 
and the test of Economic Und erstanding- (TEU) . ^ The meaii scores on the 
mid-term examination were aXso very close for the two groiips. It 
was. hypothesized that gaming would, have a long-term impact. To test 
this, 20 questions (multiple-choice) previously used .were repeated 
in the 150-^item final examination taken by both groups. Although the 
experii^ental group achieved, a- slightly higher score oh the 2j0 items 
(16.41 as opposed to 15.80) tlje difference was not significant. There 
was nc significant difference pLia' performance ,on the total final exam. 

* ~ i 

.-^Total poirits earned during ' the course were used as t^e dependent . 
variable- in a multiple regression. analysis . This showed that SCAT 
scores, previous grade poirxt average, 'and previous knowledge of . , 
economics/as measured by the -TEU were significant, while the wse of '"'f 
the ^ame was not. ^The results mi gh^^ave , been " influenced y however, 
Py the, fact that the previous examination had been reviewed in class 
and that^ it was available in the library for students wisshing to 
study in preparation for the final exam. . / * ■ 



Although .there was little difference in mean scores { there ^was a 
marked difference in the dispersion of final grades. ' All, of the "A" 
grades and greater proportiop of»4;he "F" grades- were teceiv.ed by 
. those 1^,1 ]fc-h«N experimental group, while the control students* received 
a great many "C" grades. Nevertheless, it was concluded that the 
game w«« hoF a Significant factor in student peTformancq> and that the 
cognitive -objectives of the unit could be Achieved with equal effici- 
ency by gaming"^ l>y oonventional methods. ' 



i*.. 



An J^f^'i^'"''^ Of gaming on student attitados was another matter 
a d\'ctef th''unl't"'"n''?/^' I^anist'ered to both groLa before" 
id^ntio!! ^4 V ? P^^^^t the two groups weL nearly 

id<inticai^n being apposed 'to tho attitudes toward economic prin- 
t^elr'atM^ '^'f instructor. Both groups shTftef ' 

the'grcater't^nd^n' ^"^^ but the experimei^Ll group showed 

favorable ^ Orange. ^ Gaming also produA.d a mone 

tayorable attitude toward the course.' The researchL felt thai- 

e^:n:S:^'::uef T.TT ^^"^ ^^"^^ fnTevaluate 
th^^TiS issues, that they, were more Q^ger to participate, and 
that the experience generated- iT^terest in .economics . \ 

ila^'.Ll'^^''^ several studies of the use of computers in teach- 

irEcohomlbs'' rt '"^""'^ "Computer-Assisted Instruction 

in Ecohomics A Survey" i n Th^Jo^rrm^^ Fall 

rrZ ' William iTTD avisson and Frank -J-^nello 

^g^^S^f^ifg^^^^^ piushed by ' 

Journft^of'r^'' ' "^"'r ^^^'^ Fail L979 i^sue o.^ ?h^ 

Journal of Economic Educat^m i. pp. 52-'55.) 
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Thomp^jon, Fred A. p 

"The Intoractlbn of Cognition and Affect: The Issue of Free 

The 'joy'J^^ Economic Education . Vol., No. 2, Spring I973, 



The hypothesis In this study was that a cognitive change wl I j 
cause an affective change. Thompson tested the hypothesis by con- 
_ ^ " 9 on one. e conom I c I s s ue f ree_ .trade . _ He used . a ten - 
point multiple choice test to measure cognitive change, and aij 
attllude survey made up of 66 statements to" assess changes "In 
opinion. Most of the statements were taken from the scale ' ' 
"Attitude Toward the Tar I f f ^h I ch appeared In L.L. Thurstone, cd: 
The Measu rement of Sod a I Att I tudes (Chicago: University of Chi 
.cago Press, -I932j as reprinted (n Marvin E.; Shaw and Jack M-. 



3_ .^j^, i<^piiin.Du n narvin t .; 5naw ana Jack M.. 

»r!?^^: J^?'*"^ Attitudes (New. Yoak: McGraw- 

n'N, 1967;, pp, 227-23) . Ihe statement?, were categorized as 
"strong" and "weak" and w<ilghtcd accordingly. Thus a student 
checking "strongly agr^o" with a weak st.atement favoring free 
trade would get a score of 5 on that Item, while strong'^agreement 
wrth a strong statement would bring a score 5f 6. The following 
are examples'of strong and weak Statements: ,^ 

♦ ' Strong : "Free trade Is the-solutl<«Dn to our economic 
~ problems^" * « 

* "The benefits of free trade are somewhat ' 
greater than the evils." 

; Ot-herwlse, Thompson ' s^ f I ve-po I nt scale vyas c<f. the usual LIkert 
typp. The experimental group was a ml cfoeconoml cs claS's at* River- 
side C*lty College In California. The^tudent? were pre- and post- ' 
tested with both th<? cognitive test and the att 1 tude' survey ; 
Students In an Introductory psychology class made up a control 
group. They were pre- drtd post-tested with' the s/me Instruments. 
With another small g roup of ^; conom I cs stfCidents Thompson administered 
the survey only on a post-test basis. He dl'^ this to control ,for 
any jJosslbJe "sensitizing" that the pre-t«^,st m/ght cause., (The 
pr^-teit might make the student^ more aware o'f the Issue and react 
differently.) . FTnalJy, ha also tested a^cla^s of, graduate students 
at the University of California. / r 

there was no dlfferenbe between the /^e"ans 'of the QontVol and 
experimental groups on the pr<i;^test. On/ the post-test, however, 
the economics students achieved a, slgnlyf leant galK while the post- 
t\»?t score of the psychology class waV/al most unchanged. (A 
hl'gher/scbre meapt greater approval, of' frcf trade.) The control 
group did not express ^pro,-tarl.ff Un/lments; their mean scorft was 
close to the neutral pos|tlpn>on bdth occasions. Thompson 



I 
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'concluded from this that there were no outside faqtors influencing 
studen(^ attitudes toward trade during this period. The mean 
scores for th« experimental group increased on both tests, and 
there was a "fairly st.oong positive correlation betwe.en the i:wo 
scpres." (Page 114.) Thus, the hypothesis was supported — an 
increase in knowledge seemed to change a,ttitudes. ^ ^ 

Next, Thompson compared the experimental group with the' students 
who took the post-test b^t not the pre-test. He found a signifi- 
cant difference between \heir post-te^t scores (alpha leve]. of 
^OB). The post-test score of this special grbup was lower than 
the post-score pf the experimental group (altho\^gh still higher 
than that of the control group). This led Thompson to suggest the 
possibility that the pre-test did sensitize the experimental 
students to the issue. (This was a'^small group, however, and was 
made up of only 12 students who had not been present ^f or the pre- 
test. Thus, other factors might have accounted ^.f or the difference 
and no firm conclusion can be made on the question of sensitizing 

Finally, the highest score of all was that of the graduate 
students, although it was not significantly different froi^he 
m«an ^post-teat score of thfe experimental qroup . * ' 

..j 

Thompson also attempted to find out if the control group 
students really gave thought to their answers. Me selected three 
pairs of statements from the survey to check for consistency of 
responses. Eacll pair made thfe same point, but* in a -somewhat 
different manner. The fact that many inconsistent replies were 
noted suggested that the students h^d 'not given much thought to 
the statements or knew so little about the subject lhat intelli- 
gent/ responses were impossible. . » v> 

In spite of the "imperfections ... involved in the methodology 
data, and data interpretation..." Thompson concluded that - 
"...our efforts do have an effect on the way students view the 
world." (Page-J.15.) - , 
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Thompson, Fred A. 

"Problems and Prospects of Economics Education 1 n vConvnii/i I ty . 
Junior Col leges." 

The Journal of Economic Educatio n, vol. 2, no. I. Fall* 1970 
pp. 3J-38; : 

< "A heterogeneous cl(l^e*j.te le and diverse educational obJec- 
tlves, . consM tute the basic ^^^s t ruct lonal problem facing 
Jun lor col lege I ns tructors; accbrd^rrig to THof^^ Th I s proB lem 

led to the consideration ^f different appr'oaches to teaching 
economics. One approach tried by Thompson was the use of short 
unl^^epared for coirmun I ty college students. After about one 
^94HBP*^*'~'"5tructl^on In a unit on market d<^and, he found 
thar;Hf percent of the students achieved 80 percent or better 
on iB!:'mvl,tl^le-chol"ce -test containing questions derived from 
behavioral objectives. (See the summaries of/other papers by 
Thompson for his experiments, wl th TIPS and wl th gaming. ). 

, Thompson , made a study Involving 230 students 'en ro I led In a 
one-semester "general and adult education economics course" ;at 
RIv&rslde City College in CaMfornla. They* were found to have 
a wide range of academic abKHties. SCAT verbal scores ranged 
from 251 to 335, while quantitative scores ranged from 256 to 
337. The mean verbal p laced thejn at the '♦3rd percerytlle, and 
the mean quantitative at the 35th p;;rcentile. The rfiean GPA for 
these studeftt$ (excluding those who were Just entering college) 
was 1.96. In the same classroom there were studepts with 
eighth-grade aptitudes and students '"who could qualify for 
admission to some of the best fOur-year un 1 vers 1 1 ies . ".(page 3'».) 

To ascertain what student characteristics W«re most Important 
In explaining learning outcomes, Thompson used tSree dependent 
and eight Independent varJables In a multiple regjess ion analy- 
sis. The former were -scares on the Test of Economic Understartdlng 
(TEU), course grade and ^^de times TW. The Independent varl- 
ables were SCAT score?, GPA, qender, probationary status <on 
probation , or not on probation), terminal or transfer students, 
racel (white or non-white), age, and marital status. Only the 
grade-polftt average and the SCAT scofe proved to be significant . 
(Thompson did not think that there was a mul 1 1 co 111 near t ty 
problem here, Thecorrelatlon coefficient between GPA and SCAT 
was 0. 28) , 

It was' concluded that the community college attracts many 
students -wlth'aptltudes that are lower tfian those of student? 
attending four-year co lieges and that ^'attention should be 4I - . 
rected at the needs, problems, and procedures which will effect 
major Improvements In the economi cs, curr I fcula In community junior 
colleges." (Page 36.) 
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Thompson, Fred A. , 

'TIP S ' in 'a Conununity College Setting. , ' ^ 

Riverside, California: Riverside City College, 1978'. 18pp/ + 
appendices. Paper presented' at a conference on "Innovjations in 
Teaching the Introductory Course," ;St. Louis, Missouri, December 
2, '1978. Also see J.R, Clark and Robert J. Sturm, Economics : 
Innovations in Teaching the Introductory Course (New York : Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1979), pp. 53-78. 

« 

Although this study is ' similar 'to that made by David Garraty 
and suiTunarized earlier In this booklet, it differ^ in some of 
the details of the research design. Thompson was ^ also. testing 
the effectiveness of TIPS in a community college, but he included 
more variables in his regression analysis and used a complete 
.form of the . Test of' Understanding in College Economics (TUCE) 
leather than an abbreviated version. In addition, student per- 
formance on^ the TIPS surveys did haVe some effect on their course 
grades; ai^d Thol^son was covering macroeconomics while Garraty 
was c(3verinq micro-. • ' - 

/ ■ ' 

Thompson administered four* hour-long exciminations during the 
seinester* Th^ itemls on' these \nnultiple-choic^e tests .differed from 
those included in' the TIPSs surveys . The TUCE was then used "to 
indepeii^ently assess courSe effectiveness." (Page 6.) Two de- 
pendent variables were used — average score on the four tests • 
and score oi^ the TUCE. (Garraty used sirtiple gain score means, 
gap-closijig score'fe^.and mean j/ost-test scores.) Thompson ^-s 
independent variables include SCAT seore*is, CPA, gender, ethnic 
group (Caucasian 'or minoritV, a dichotomohs variable), student's 
age, marital status^ whether or not the student planned to trans- 
fer to a four-year college, "major field (a dichotomouis variable, 
with 1 = b^sq^ness majot, and 0 = all others), arid exposure to^TIPS 

.With the mean sd^re on the four achievement tests as the de- 
pendent variable , TIPS, SCA*r, and GPA' proved to Jie . significant 
at" the .05 level. The coef f icient -o^ mu-itiple determination was 
,0.61. TIPS raised performance on the examinations by an average 
of 6,. 7 points, an imjiirovement of 10 percentVon average .exam 
scori^ for students asing TIPS. With TUCE score ^as the dependent 
variatrl^*, however, TIPS did not prove to *be statistically signi- 
ficant. SCAT, GPA, and gander (being fem^ile had a negative 
effect) were significant at the *.05 level., The r2 v^as ^ow 0.52. 
Holding other factors constant, TIPS raised T0CE-«t5orisN^ one 
point, but this was 9niy a two percent improvement in average 
TUCE .scores and *was not 3j.gtiif leant . * . * - 

J Thompson fconcluded that TIPS benefited both high ability and 
low ability students, but that low ability students received 
more bene'fits.- The meai> scores on the- regular exams were higher 
in the TIPS classes than in the control class for. both high. 
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ability and low ability students, bat the differences were 
greater for the -low ability students. Finally, students reacted 
favorably to TIPS on a "Student Appraisal, of " Ins true tion For^nT" 

(See the next two pages for an example 6f a TIPS print-out 
for a particular student who had completed a' given survey, and 
for a print-out giving a summary report for all students takinq 
one test . ) ' .< 
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, . TIPS 
STUDENT PRdCRESS REPORT 
PRINCIPLES OF MACROECONOMICS (07) 
PROFESSOR FRED A. THOMPSON 
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00 AM MWF 
MR. THOMPSON 



SURVEY # 10 (04/29/77) 
FED MONETARY CONTROLS 

YOU CORRECTLY' ANSWERED 7* OUT OF THE .15 QUESTIONS ON THIS SURVEY 
.in? J^^^^^^-^ "^^^^ SUMMARIZES YOUR ANSWERS AS WELL AS THE CORRECT 
ANSWERS FOR THIS SURVEY.. YOU ARE URGED TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU 
UNDERSTAND THE NATURE OF ANY INCORRECT RESPONSES WHICH YOU MADE 
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ALL PRESCRIBED WRITTEN JrK JS TO BE COMPLETED AND TURNED IN ^ 
FOR GRADING AT THE CLASS MEETING OF WEDNESDAY-, MAY U. 

QUANTITATIVE CONTROLS OF THE FED 

\''^^^^^^ WRITTEN ANSWERS TO BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

^2;r.L?^^ ^ ^^^^ ON PAGE 131 OF YOUR STUDY GUIDE. (THESE 
OBJECTIVES DEAL WITH RESERVE REQUIREMENTS AND OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS.)- 

QUALITAtlVE CONTROLS OF THE FED - 

—YOU MISSED ONE QUESTION IN THE CONCEPT AREA OF QUALITATIVE 
aS^ISv^ CONTROLS. .. REVIEW QUESTIONS SEVEN THROUGH (NINE ON YOUR SURVEY 
. AND TRY TQ UNDERSTAND THE CORRECT RESPONSES. ' ^ ' 

MONSTAt^Y POLIC Y 

TRUE-FALSE 'QUESTIONS NQS. .9,10.11 AND 12 ON PAGES 129 AND 
S!5 ^'^"PY^G^I^f^- AFTER EACH QUESTION, EXPL/IN BRIEFLY IN 
WRITING WHY THE STATEMENT IS, TRUE OR FAISE ♦ , ' 



KWICE 



ALL STUDENTS WfLL RETUtW THEIR SURVEY 10 PRINTOUTS TOGETHER 
KITH, ANY PRESCrtlBEP WRITTEN WORK ON WEDNESDAY, MAY U AT THE 
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NUMBER or STUDENTS 
NUMBER TAKING TEST # ^ 1 

BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 

H,yMBER RECEIVING STUDENT REPORT # 01 
— BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS . 
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.TABLE OF AVERSE SCORES 



^^"^^ LABEL 

G151 - SURVEY 1: WiC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 

ALL 20 QUESTIONS ON THE TEST 
G152 — KNOWLEDGE OF TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 

QSTS l,2,3,^ 
G153 — ECOTfOMIC METHODOLOGY 

QSTS 5,6,7,8 
GI5M ■ — GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 

QSTS 9,10,11,12 
G155' — PITFALLS AND FALLACIES 
: QSTS 13,1*4.15,16 ^ 

Gise - . ECONOMICS AND ECONcImIC POLICY 
QSTS 17,18,19,20 i 
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Weid^naar, Dennis J. ai-^d Do<39on, Joe A. 

"The- Effectiveness of Economics Instruction in Two-Year Colleges,*' 

The Journal of EcQiTbmic Educ ation. Vol. 4, No, 1. ball 1972, 
Pp. 5-12. ^_ r 

The &utho:^8 attempted to measure, the effectiveness of economics 
. I'^^'^f^^^^i?';^ » non-random eamtJle Qf tWQ-yeiir calleges and to - • - 
identify factors that influence student performance in a one-semester 
magroeconomicB course. Ten schools located in eight states we^re in- 
volved. The Test of Understanding in College Economics (TUCE) was 
administered to 677 junior college students. Form X-B (macroeconomics 
was used, and the results were compared with those obtained from 473 ' 
four-year college students during the national norming ofM:he 't'UCE . 

The junior college students achieved a pre-test mean of 11.26, 
as compared with a mean of 13.71 for the four-year students. The post- 
test wean for the former group was 14.75, while" for the norm group it 
was 1^.25. The four-year students- had gained 5.53 raw score points, 
while the junior college students achieved a mean gain of only 3.49. 
The percentage gain, using the pre-test as a base, was 31.0 for the - 
junior college students and 40.3 for the four-year students. 

^ gap-closing score was also computed. This helps to overcome 
the ceiling effect of the ^3-item TUCE. The higher one scores on the 
pre-test, the less room one has for Improvement, The gap is the difr^ 
ference between the pre-test score and 33. The gain score is divid^Zd 
by thte gap to obtain the gap-closing score. This shows the extent to 
which the student closed the gap between his or' her pre-test score 
And a perfect ^core. This also revealed a poorer performance on the 
part of the junior college students. Their mean gap-closing score 
wife 16.1, as compared with 28.6 for the four-year students. 

Of course, there was considerable varie^tion among the classes of 
the 11 iristr^ctors involved. Pre-test mqans ranged from a low of 
10.27 to a high of 12.64. Post-tedt means ranged from 11.33 to 18.35. 
No junior college class achieved a pre-test or post-test mean as 
high as that of the four-year students. 

Th^ researcjfers included 16 independent Variables in a regression 
analysis using p^st-test score as the performance criterion. Student 
age and ACT score proyed to be significant at the .01 level. Having 
taken a previous college economics course was significant at the .05 
level. Being a business ^ajor was significant at the .05 level, Jout ' 
the sign was negative (-1.06). That^^Ls, business majors achieved 
lower scores on the TUCE than other ^^tudents. Among the variables 
that were not statistically significant were student's purpose *( going 
to a four-year college or directly into a vocation), gender, class ^ 
'(treahman or sophomore), elective or required course, having had 
high school economics, pre-course grade expectations, interest iji 
oconomiqs, high school size, nvajoring in sc^hc^, engineering, or 
matt^, and having had algebra or calculus. ^ 
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Woidennar and Dodson ehon att<?mptecl to adjust tor som«i of .the 
^etilmTB'''''Th^'''^'*!! the JuniW aollege students m.d four-year -oollege 
two-vea^s^,Ml^!^^^^^^ coef f icie3.nt for composite .ACT sjore of the 

AC? w«« no« ft ? r -^^Kmoaniag that every additional" point on the 

wantTtrpf H ^^r tr?^^^^!^ P^^'^t^ ^^^'^^^ ^^^CE, They 

the ACT Loi ^^^t -^-^.t^^ difference on post-TUCE vould disappear if " 
four-vLr^riS. •^''''n.K''- ^f^i^^e students were equivalent to those of 
of 306 Pu Jnf n f ' T^^-^ toinp^ed the two-year students with a group 

Univ.erqity students Vhose average ACT score was five 
adiu3ted'^nr-H A^^^-^-oros of the junior collego students were . 

parabi?itv^^''fP^'^^''i^?^"?^K?'' .'^achievp, a con^^on basis for com- ' 
parabilxty- - (Page .^/Or' Thig ^adqd ov^r J tJoints toTthe twQ-year 
col ege scare oj.^ the TUCE (5->^: . 41 ), ^ raising the posftest mean to 

20 'o aoh^v^H'H ^5^' •T'^'-' ^^^^^^ ^^^"^ the PCS t-test mean of " 

material r^t^nJ; ^^f'/V^^^^^ students. Since the . textbooks and other 
aSth^rr^vnSfh ^- ''^^1"^-''^^^^^^^" WQre/s'imilar, the ' . 

th^noor^^-f^ f^'^^^.''^?^ .differences among teachers might Explain 
thj-i poorer showing .t)f" the junior college students. • 

o^n.T^^-'*'^^*'''''? ^examined- the economics backqroanda of the junior ' 
college in3triK:eat.c^and administered the TUCE to them They found a " 
p'^I^arlur an^S ^^-^^--^t: relationship betwi".^, instructor 

^^^.TlJ^^^'^''^'''^'^^''''''' "^"^ St.;;a^t post-TUCE Scores, That 
' K 1,^^^'''''^^%' '^^^^■'''^ economics added one point 

of anoint '"""/V t^a^hing experience ad<^ed % 

?Lf ^ f ^ the. students' ^post-^TUCE score; and each question the 
instructor answered^ cDrreetly on the TUCE added .11 of a poin? to the 
students' ^ost-TUCE .^oo^re . ■ ' po-rnr to tne 

attiA-nde^^i^;vi^ ^-''^^'''^ t^olleg*?. student/ Were asked to'- indicate' their 
^^^ofy^^^^'^'^r"'^''^ '^^ ^ subject. Their intere^; in economics 
^r^o^f ''^'"r?^-''*^'^''^^^ "^^^^.^^ .^^^ they were less likeXy 

takina Jhr.?; '^^^^ i'^Pf ^ant " V>r important'." Boih before ar,d alter 
quired subiedt '^^^^-^^-i ty ag^feed that eo^nomics should" be a r^- , 



HU.K il^^^ study- corr,ob6rate<5 Dsiwspn '^s^^ findings regardinti the Met 
that f6ur-year studehts did betiter th^^- hwo-ylar sLdenS In economics 
prfofra^l^^^r^^r'" obtained, hOw^Ver . on\ne effect of'^ea™ ' 

preparati.^^'-^nd experience.-- Dawson did not fihd this to be statls-" ^ 
txcaliv s%Uficant, while V^idenaar and Dodson did It shSuld bf 
the!i^arti!!?n^f""""-^^^^ l>Od son obviously had " better ;Controrover ' 
for™^^ H i^^strugtors and that they, included instructor per- 

foirinaEce o-ri the.TUCE, wh«r«^3 Dawson considered only their credits in 
.^conotnips cour^e^ and their i^ears bf college teaching expLiencf AlSo 
,^^son used^gaxn scores wh^e Weidenaar and Dodson used posi-test 
TEV^'Z Fec^ f f Another difference is that Dawson , q^ed. the /old 

used thP ^ ae^^^ned for 12th graders) while .thes^' researchers 

used the new^r and more difficuLt TUCE . ) y « ^ , 
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Wejitworth, Donald R. , and Lewis, Darrell R. 

• "An Evaluation of the Uae of ^ the Marketplace Game in Junior Colleqe 
Economica . ^ 

^p^ iij^ ll^ Economic Eau cati_on. Vol. 6,.No."i. Spring 1975.' 

) ' . . 

•Also see the - Journal of Experimehtal Education , Wijiter 1973, pp.' 
87-96, and Wentworth*s doctoral thesis, "THE -Effectiveness of, a 
Learning Game for Teaching Introduetory Economics in Selected Two^ 
Year Colleges," University of Minnesota, 1072. 

• ' . ■ '. ' 

I-n the Marketplace game, participants buy and sjell to acquire 
"units of satisfaction.". It> the process, they learn supply, demand, 
factors of production', circular flow of capital and goods, the func- 
tions of ifioney, the profit motive, division of labor, and the 
market. In this study, 149. students taking introductory economics, 
in two Minnesota junior colleges were. tested: Two instructors 
with "similar characteristics" were chosen to teach the four 
classes, and^^ach instructor was randomly assigned a control class 
and .an experimental class. 

In the two experimental classes the students used the game in 
place of eight class periods normally taught by the lecture method. 
Otherwise, the control and experimental groups were exposed to the 
9ame teaching t«chniques and course content. Pretests indicated 

• that there were no significant differences between the two groupfs 

. in terms of ability,- interest, goals, age,:>and previous Experience . 

/ The hybrid version of the Test of Understanding in College Economic s 
(Hybrid TUCE) was used to measure the game's ^Lmpact. All students " 
were taking the "terminal" economics course, which' stressed current 
issues and used few mathematical models or graphs. 

Eight independent variables were used in a multiple^ linear re- 
c^ression model to analyze the effects of the game on economic know- 
ledge. These were pre-test (Hybrid TUCE) scores,* ACT scores, age, 
college attendfsd, high school economics background, gender, pre- 
course interest in economics, and experimental or control class. 
The five that proved to be significant were pre-test scor6, ACT, 
age, college attended, and use of .the game. The latter variable had 
a negative sign, however. That is, after controlling ,for prior 
knowledge of economics, ability, maturation, interes^ in economics, 
gender, ^nd' possible differential influences of the instructor or 
school, it was found that students using the game gained 1.43 
.points less than those receiving -conventional instruction". Sinc^e 
iTVOSt research shows that games are as good as (or better thati) * 
conventional methods, this result was surprising. 

The authors no.ted that the difference in gain scores between 
experimental and control claarses was "considerable," The average 
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toss of " °^ ^•^"■"^ P°int3. Thus, the 

,^ 3" """^ P""-"^ attributable te tlie game w^s sub- 
to lusMfv th! '° ''^"""'trato other benefits, th^efore 
s,tuient\'^M.'^^rL°5„rL"9 the tiame, _ The impact of t^ g^L on 



meaisureLd through t;he use of a semantic Xifferential scalft Th^ 
more positive attitude towa\d fhe concept "Brofits." There wer,^ 

the L^r^ct^r the fe fl°T "^^^ t° "'"^ attitud:rt™ara 
concepts as Mirtil *;^-^tbook , the lecturea , and . such eo<.nomic 

thte criterion 1 eve? Positive loadings exceeding 

^ tSot for ?extboo^ r^*' loadings above the cutoff ^oint 

" tor Textbook, Economics, and Independent Study. The aarae 

assoc^a2?tbe°r "^ ''^ ^^"<*-"^^ this study dfd^not 

aeneral " ""-"^ studerrt learning activities in 

whi^ =-* '^'"^ ^'"^tor was *Con»nand Economy," 

"sef in the rt ''""^ "^^t^d to other variables 

■"triable Economics " '^"'""''^ ne3atively related to the ' . 



• Finally, the "Instruptional Process" f actor "was^sed as thP 
dependent variable in a multiple , linear regression mode? to s^e 
rZ ^'^^^^ame influenced attitudes toward the instructional process 
The post-test score (Hybrid TUCE) replaced the pre-test score as 

the s^uHpn^'! ^^^^ S'^^^^ variable significantly associated with 
the student s attitude toward> the instructional process - Thus ^ 

pr'cir (Mosf s? ndr' T^^"^ attitudes toward'^the in^truct^onar 
student ■ at hi?nLf? ^K ^^^^^^^^^^ games have a positive iTnp>K:t on 
assocJat^d if^H ^);^ Thfe authors ■conclu(^e.d that the "benefits 
associat^^d with the game "s use were few if any." (Page 118 ) 
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CENTER FOR BUSINESS & ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
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EDUCAT^n/'^^'^ COI^LEGE CENTER FOR BUSINESS & ECONOMIC 

EDUCATION was established in December of 1975 and became affili - 

?Je Joint ro' "^"T '"^"^ State. council on Economic Education f^d " 
Dart L ''^'■^ f''' Economic Education in January of 1976 As 

^educatLn L't^rn'^-^^T" """^""^ councils on economic 

eaucation in the United States, the Center is a non-profit non- 
(partisan, and non-political educational organization work ^Aa to 

ECONOMIC Em7rA^Tn^-^''^'^f ^'^^'^^ '^''^^^^^ ^^^'^^^ ^OR BUSINESS & " 
hTkV? EDUCATION includes research^ the publication of 

oiher"SatSi':i; research reports , materials'^f or teachLsf and 
Drol^c,^?on^^ workshops for teachers; holding 

and speakers for o^^ ^^"ferences; providing consultants . 

reqOes?s ?or f^J . ^^her organi zations and schools; and answering 
^ rPN^pp e f f^^vice and information on economic education. The 
-^d f n X^^^^^T^ ^" business and economic education for adults ' 
^^H- f '^^^^^^'P'"^^ methods ahd materials for personalized' 

provided ed!tor?"l ^^^^"P^^^ instruction. The CENTeH^so 

published bi tSrJoTn^ ^^^^^^^ Economic Education, 

puDiishea by the Joint. Council on Economic Education. 

4.U y .7 timeOJune, 1980) the staff of the CENTER incTnrt*:.^ 
the following members of the Empire Stat* College faculty : 

Dr. George G. Dawson/ Professor of Economics 



- of Business Visiting Assistant l>rofessor 



Mr 
Ms 

'Mr, 

•Pr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

Dr. 
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- Robert Greenburgr Instructor i^ Bus4.nesq:& Economics"' 

• Doris, Kalisman, Adjunct Instructor in Career Edu9*ation 

. Lester Levine ,Prof essor of Business & Public Adminiltration 

/Donald K. Park-Associate Professor of Business ' (on leave) ' 

•Elizabeth Steltenpbhl, Professor of Education (on leave) 

■ W ■ 
. Jeffrey Sussman, Associate Professor of Economics ' 

Rhpada Wald, Professor of Educ'«tiofi 
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